A painstaking analysis of the testimony of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., before the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations, 
and of the correspondence made public by 
the commission, in so far as both dealt with 
the Colorado strike 


By John A. Fitch 


As a member of the staff of The Survey, Mr Fitch investi- 
gated Colorado labor conditions in 1911 and again in 1914, 
and during the last year reported the hearings held through- 


out the country by the commission. 
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MID-SUMMER BOOK OFFERS 
Good Only Until August 31 


MONG the books published by the Survey Associ- 
ates, Inc., for the Russell Sage Foundation are thirty 
printed two years or more ago. Of these we have a vary- 
ing number of returned and shelf-worn copies. 


During 
early August we have sorted our stock and have decided 
to sell these volumes, which are in nearly perfect con- 
dition, before the fall book business starts. 

We have therefore decided upon a uniform reduction of 
twenty-fiwe per cent. for these copies. 

A list of the books will be furnished upon request. 
No orders will be accepted which do not bear an August 
post mark on the envelope. 


Frank Tucker, Treasurer 
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Chicago 


The GIST of IT— 


BY special train the state of Ohio brougl 

unemployed miners to Cleveland wher 
work had been found for them by th 
State-City Free Labor Exchange. Page 45% 


"THE methods of absentee capitalism 2 

shown by the Rockefeller correspondence 
and testimony dealing with Colorado ar 
searchingly analyzed by John \A. Fitch, whi 
sums up his conclusion by declaring: “N 
platitudinous expression of good intent ca: 
cloud this bald revelation of its abuse o 
power, its shirking of responsibility, its dis 
regard of the human right of the workers. 
Page 461. 


WHILE Canadian breadwinners are ai 
war, their families are being cared fo 
by a Patriotic Fund. Page 460. 


HE Los Angeles city government ha 

nine different laboratories and _ testin; 
divisions which can be consolidated, ane 
1,500 different forms of stationery ane 
printed cards which can be standardized 
The department of efficiency believes tha 
the way to save money is apparent. Pags 
459. 


CHARTER reform enables St. Louis t¢ 

widen activities to meet social needs 
the first steps in a large program of socia 
measures having recently been taken. Pag 
457. 


7 

A CONFISCATED edition of Vorwéart. 

contained an editorial condemning th: 
presence in Germany of “a diseased na 
tionalism which sees neither virtue no: 
courage in any nation but its own, anc 
which has only insults and suspicions fo: 
others.” It declared that “we are no 
merely Germans, French, or Russians,” bu 
“all the peoples are of the same blood,’ 
Page 458. 


SUMMER vacation tends to land Johnny 

in the juvenile court, say those who be- 
lieve thatthe school should provide some- 
thing to keep his idle hands out of mischief 
Page 458. 


‘THE appeal of Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 01 

Denver, against the decision adjudgins 
him guilty of contempt of court will be 
watched with deep interest by friends anc 
officers of juvenile courts throughout the 
country. As already reported by THE Sur 
vey, for July 3, 1915, Judge Lindsey, or 
the witness stand, declined to divulge wha 
had been told him under pledge of con- 
fidence by a boy whose mother—largely by 
the boy’s testimony—had been acquitted o! 
murdering her husband. Judge John A 
Perry, of the Second Judicial District Court 
of Colorado, has decided that the boys 
story to Judge Lindsey was not a privi- 
leged communication. This, says Judge 
Lindsey, strikes at the very basis of the 


‘juvenile court’s success—the development of 


a relation of trust between the judge and 
the children who are brought into court. 
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EN WHO MUST ANSWER FOR 
M THE EASTLAND 
“CRIMINAL CARELESSNESS of 
incompetence on the part of all persons 
connected with the design, construction, 
control, operation, and inspection of the 
boat”—such is the sweeping language of 
the Eastland grand jury, which has re- 
turned six indictments for manslaughter 
and criminal carelessness. 

Four of these indictments are against 
officers of the St. Joseph-Chicago Steam- 
ship Company, owners, of the boat: 
George T. Arnold, president; William 
H. Hull, vice-president and general man- 
ager; W. C. Steele, secretary-treasurer ; 
and Ray W. Davis, assistant secretary- 
treasurer. The bill charges: 


That they knew the Eastland was un- 
seaworthy and had no stability. 

That they permitted 2,500 passengers 
aboard the vessel, which is more than 
its carrying capacity. 

That they were negligent in hiring an 
incompetent engineer, who, because of 
his lack of skill, was unable to control 
the boat properly. 

That the crew did not number enough 
hands to manage and control the East- 
land properly. 

That the ballast tanks were allowed 
to be out of repair and were not filled. 


The other two indictments are against 
Captain Harry Pedersen and Engineer 
Joseph M. Erickson. Against the cap- 
tain the bill charges: 


That he permitted aboard the boat a 
larger number of passengers than she 
could safely carry. : 

That he neglected to warn the passen- 
gers to leave the Eastland when it be- 
came apparent to him that she was about 
to overturn. 

That he was negligent in not seeing 
that the ballast tanks were in repair and 
were properly filled. 

That he was negligent in not seeing 
that the chalk-holes and gangways were 
closed when the ship was loaded. 


The report severely criticizes the fail- 
ure to correct the instability of the boat 
years before, declares that the officers 
of the vessel displayed “entire lack of 
understanding of the nature and proper 
uses of water ballast and an absolute 
disregard of safety after repeated warn- 
ings and frequent indications of extreme 
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instability.” The jury recommends fed- 
eral approval for the construction of 
steam vessels, and constant inspection 
and supervision when in service. 
Secretary Redfield, it is reported, has 
already incorporated in the regulations 
of the Steamboat Inspection Service the 
two recommendations which the Citizens’ 
Board of Inquiry, organized by him, 
suggested for immediate adoption—that 
permits increasing the number of pas- 
sengers carried shall be issued by in- 
spectors and after personal inspection, 
and that vessels suspected of instability 
shall be subjected to “inclining tests.” 


Photo taken especially for 
The Survey by Underwood & Underwood 


NEW STATUE OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
WATERLOO PLACE, W., LONDON 

Permission was not given for a 
demonstration of nursing and suf- 
frage associations at the unveiling of 
this statue last spring. But it was 
wreathed with flowers on Miss Night- 
ingale’s birthday, and ‘commemora- 
tion meetings were held in many 
cities of Great Britain. 
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EW STEPS IN MUNICIPAL 
N SOCIAL SERVICE 
As A RESULT of the reorganiza- 
tion of St. Louis city government under 
the new charter adopted last year, the 
new single-chambered Board of Alder- 
men has recently passed the first meas- 
ures in what is expected to be the largest 
program of progressive municipal legis- 
lation ever proposed or enacted in St. 
Louis. 

The social service activities of the 
city government have been increased by 
the passage of bills: 

(1) Establishing a free legal aid bu- 
reau; 

(2) Creating a staff of visiting nurses 
and physicians, particularly for tuber- 
cular patients and infants; 

(3) Establishing baby-clinics; 

(4) Providing for institutional care 
and cure of habitual delinquents, al- 
coholics, vagrants and those addicted to 
drugs; 

(5) Increasing the powers of the 
Board of Children’s Guardians to care 
for destitute children. 

The city legal aid bureau will re- 
place the bureau conducted by the Bar 
Association for the last few years. The 
municipal nurses and physicians will re- 
place in part at least the visiting nurses 
now privately employed by the Tuber- 
culosis Society and others. The serv- 
ice will be administered by an unpaid 
board of seven, acting in conjunction 
with the hospital commissioner. 

The provision for the care and cure 
of habitual delinquents is the first 
definite step taken by the city in dealing 
with this difficult class of cases and will 
replace the unintelligent, ineffective 
system of fining all offenders. 

The Board of Children’s Guardians 
under the new act takes over the care 


_ of all foundlings which have previous- 


ly been handled through the mayor’s 
office for placement in asylums. Its 
power of granting public funds for the 
care of children in their own homes is 
increased to include not only the fam- 
ilies of widows but the families of men 
who are inmates of any institution, ex- 
cept the city work-house. The work- 
house is excluded on account of the 
average short terms of commitment. 


457 


THE SUPPRESSED EDITION OF VORWARTS 


ccA N entire edition of the 
Vorwarts, the official organ 
of the Socialists in Germany, was re- 
cently confiscated by the German gov- 
ernment. The Vorwdrts is a daily 
newspaper that speaks for Karl Lieb- 
knecht and the Social Democratic 
Party, known in this country as the 
Socialist Party,” says the New York 
vening Post, quoting the Philadel- 
phia Evening Ledger. 

“The other day Karl Liebknecht 
was sent into the army because of his 
anti-war speeches in the Reichstag. 
He will not be permitted to address 
an audience outside the chamber in 
which he sits by vote of the people, 
and as he goes to the front in Al- 
sace he may be killed. 

“The reason why the Vorwarts 
was visited by the wrath of the gov- 
ernment is disclosed in a translation 
of the editorial which was printed 
in the suppressed edition. It will be 
seen by this editorial that there exist 
in Germany some men who have 
ventured to question the righteous- 
ness of the present war, and even to 
criticise the German attitude. How 
widespread may be the sentiment this 
editorial reflects it is impossible to 
say, owing to the measures that have 
been taken to prevent its expression.” 

The editorial from Vorwarts fol- 
lows: 


cM AN does not display all his 
strength and all his weak- 
nesses save in exceptional situations. 
On the day of battle certain giants 
fall, like rotten trees before the tem- 
pest. The peoples, like individuals, 
reveal in times of crisis their hidden 
virtues or their unknown failings. 
“The present crisis is terrible... . 
It shows us that the German people 
is stricken with a malady which in 
the end may prove fatal; and this 
malady is jingoism. Thus one names 


a diseased nationalism which sees 
neither virtue nor courage in any na- 
tion but its own, and which has only 
insults and suspicion for others. 

“Unhappily, this disease appears to 
have seized on the German people at 
a time when the Empire was in a 
particularly flourishing condition, and 
it was in full blast even before this 
war broke out. 

“When war was decided on there 
was an eruption of jingoism of the 
most feverish sort. Violent articles 
appeared in the press. In the great 
cities inflammatory speeches were 
made, and war songs were chanted. 
The conflagration was regarded as a 
féte. The campaign was to be a 
simple promenade to Paris and to St. 
Petersburg. 

“To argue the contrary was to risk 
being lynched. As soon as war was 
actually declared the people of other 
nations were subjected to every in- 
sult. We were honest Germans; our 
adversaries were ‘brutal Russians,’ 
‘perfidious English,’ ‘insolent Serbs.’ 
The mob tore down the signs of 
shops that bore a few words of Eng- 
lish or French. As to who began the 
war—we were the innocent lambs, 
while the French, Russians, and 
British were the wolves of the fable. 
Those who formerly had imputed to 
the Jews all the faults of our social 
state now discovered in England the 
cause of everything. 

“At the first victory the flags ap- 
peared, the bells rang, periervid 
speeches were delivered in public 
places. In the restaurants nothing 
was sung but Deutschland tber Alles. 
The public, hypnotized, recked noth- 
ing of the death rattle of the wound- 
ed on the battlefield, of hundreds of 
villages in flames, of thousands of 
people robbed of their belongings, of 
German families who waited with 
anguish news of their sons engaged 
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in the combat. 

“Then one heard the atrocious de- 
tails of the war in Belgium. The in- 
habitants had fired on our soldiers. 
The Belgians were ‘assassins,’ ‘sav- 
age beasts,’ unworthy of any consid- 
eration. They must expiate their 
crimes by sword and fire. No one 
troubled to explain the uprising of 
the Belgian people. Our perfervid 
patriots could not understand that a 
people must lose its calmness on see- 
ing itself unexpectedly attacked, its 
fields laid waste, its towns and vil- 
lages occupied, its men sacrificed in 
battle. 

“Those who desire war ought to 
accept the evils that it brings. To be 
enthusiastic for war and then to 
descend to petty stories about dum- 
dum bullets is simply to grow besot-. 
ted. Our jingoes have yelled, a hun- 
dred thousand times since the war be- 
gan, “The duty of every citizen is to 
defend his country to his last breath.’ 
Those poor wretches of Belgium and 
France—have they done anything 
else? Have they not defended home 
and fatherland? If we acted thus, 
our conduct would be heroic. On 
the part of our adversaries it is rebel- 
lion and murder. 

“Ah! Don’t let us throw stones at 
others, we who live in glass houses! 
Let us not look for the mote in our 
neighbor’s eye, but take the beam out 
of our own. In this way we shall 
make the first step toward l’entente 
internationale and toward peace. 

“Let. us understand, then, that we 
are not merely Germans, French, or 
Russians, but that we are all men, 
that all the peoples are of the same 
blood, and that they have no right to 
kill one another, but that they ought~ 
to love and help one another. Such 
is Christianity, humane conduct. 
Man does not belong to one nation 
only; he belongs to humanity.” 


CHOOL CONTROL IN THE SUM- 
MER MONTHS 


Wuen Isaac Watts wrote “Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands 
to do” he doubtless was not thinking of 
the long summer vacation given school 
children. But his idea lies at the heart 
of the argument for shortening this 
period which has found fresh statement 
at the hands of Sigmund Mendelsohn, 
Jr., in the Educational Review for June. 
Mr. Mendelsohn is a member of the 
Board of the Educational Alliance and 
the results of his inquiries have aroused 
attention in New York city during the 
past month. Starting with the hypothesis 
that “stern discipline’ and “effective 
restraint” are better for children than 
“lax control” and “indulgence,” he 
finds nothing but evil in a vacation that 
suspends school control for two months 
every year and puts no organized ac- 
tivity in its place. 


Idleness, he contends, is the main 
cause of juvenile delinquency; Europe 
has less juvenile delinquency than 
America, and in most European coun- 
tries there is a short summer vacation 
during which private agencies provide 
educational occupation for the greater 
portion of children. Moreover, respect 
for parental, official and school authori- 
ties, as well as for tradition, is com- 
monly inbred in the European child, 
while in this country “it is due mainly 
to the spirit of freedom with which our 
children become imbued early in life 
that juvenile delinquency has become a 
grave social problem.” 


Poverty, congestion and immigration 
are overrated, in Mr. Mendelsohn’s 
opinion, as causes of youthful way- 
wardness and here he advances gener- 
alizations which will provoke interest. 
Indianapolis, Denver, Louisville, Port- 
land, Ore., and other cities where these 


causes do not operate in marked degree 
show as high a rate of juvenile delin- 
quency as New York city. Moreover, 
wealth, when it brings idleness, is as 
likely to lead to bad ways as poverty. 
The tenement is a stern teacher and 
most of our great men were trained in 
the school of poverty. 


Many readers of Mr. Mendelsohn’s 
presentment who ‘will not subscribe to 
his trend of argument as to poverty, 
congestion and immigration will never- 
theless find themselves in agreement 
with his conclusion that idleness is a 
major cause of juvenile wrongdoing, 
and that the long summer vacation, 
with its suspension of all organized edu- 
cational activity, is a large contributor 
to idleness. This long vacation is of 
recent growth. In New York city, 
prior to 1866 it was only five weeks; the 
school year averaged 220 days as against 
190 days at present. This increased 
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Common Welfare 


idleness, says Mr. Mendelsohn, does not 
tend to child betterment. It paves the 
way to child delinquency. Newark, 
N. J., and Gary, Ind., have demonstrated 
that school work can be conducted in 
summer with excellent results in point 
of attendance and efficiency. 

In view of these considerations, Mr. 
Mendelsohn strongly urges “that the 
child receive school care and supervision 
during the summer months as it does 
during the rest of the year, not only for 
its own welfare, but also in interest of 
the state and of society.” 


TATE TRANSPORTATION FOR 
IDLE MINERS 


Wuen 300 unemployed miners 
from the southern part of Ohio were 
transported to work which had been 
found for them in Cleveland, an advance 
step was taken by that state in dealing 
with its problem of unemployment. 

Discriminatory rates on coal had 
caused serious unemployment in south- 
ern Ohio. Thousands of miners were 
thrown out of work when the operators 
were forced to close their mines. Con- 
ditions among the miners became so 
serious that a state-wide effort was 
made to relieve the situation by furnish- 
ing food and clothing to the destitute. 
The State-City Free Labor Exchange 
in Cleveland at the same time was un- 
able to secure sufficient labor for the em- 
ployers of Cleveland. Advertisements 
had been run in all the American and 
foreign papers, notices had been placed 
in centers where men congregated, tell- 
ing of the need of labor, and men had 
been sent out to pick up any laborers 
that could be secured. Still, there were 
not enough men. 

Governor Frank B. Willis at this 

juncture asked Commissioner Hennessy 
of the State-City Exchange as to the 
advisability of bringing some of the 
destitute miners to Cleveland. Within 
an hour orders -were secured from em- 
ployers for over 300 of these men. The 
state agreed to furnish transportation to 
150 of the miners to test the practic- 
ability of the experiment. John M. 
Roan, chief mine inspector for the state, 
selected 150 of the 2,000 miners who de- 
sired to come to Cleveland and put them 
aboard a special train. Late in the after- 
noon the 150 miners, plus three who 
came as “blind baggage,” arrived in 
Cleveland and marched in a long line 
to the office of the Labor Exchange. 
There they were registered and given 
postal cards in order that they might 
return their permanent address to the 
office. Gangs then were picked for the 
different jobs at a minimum wage of 
$2 per day. 

After all jobs had been assigned, the 
miners were marched to the Central 
Armory, where they were furnished 
free lodgings and meals. Early the next 
morning the different groups were sent 
out to their respective jobs under the 
guidance of employes of the Labor Ex- 


OUT-OF-WORK MINERS ARRIVING IN CLEVELAND WHERE JOBS HAD BEEN FOUND FOR THEM 


change. Arrangements were made with 
the employers to furnish them their 
wages at the end of each day so that 
they might live until they could get some 
money ahead. All were put to work that 
morning. 

Two days later Governor Willis called 
at the Labor Exchange to find out how 
the men were getting on. Those he in- 
terviewed expressed themselves as great- 
ly pleased with their jobs and informed 
him that they would soon be sending 
money back home in order to bring their 
families to Cleveland. 


Since these miners came to Cleveland 
and began work, the Labor Exchange 
has been besieged with calls for more 
men of the same type. A second squad 
of 150 miners soon followed the first, and 
their services were secured by eager 
employers. 


FFORT TO SAVE LOS ANGELES 
$500,000 A YEAR 


DESPITE THE grumblings of cer- 
tain politicians and old timers who re- 
sent new fangled notions in the man- 
agement of municipal affairs, the Efh- 
ciency Department of the city of Los 
Angeles will be continued a second year. 
In order to bring the City Council more 
closely into touch with the efficiency 
commission, the number of councilmen 
serving on the commission will be in- 
creased from one to three, while one 
experienced business man not connect- 
ed with the city government will be 
asked to be a member. Director Jesse 
D. Burks will be retained. 


During the first year, according to 
Director Burks, much effort has gone 
into laying foundations, but even dur- 
ing this period the money value to the 
city of increased efficiency and elimina- 
tion of waste will far exceed the cost 
of the department. It is reasonable to 
expect, he says, that four years of con- 
structive work by the Efficiency Com- 
mission should produce results worth at 


least $500,000 a year to Los Angeles. 

One of the first tasks of the commis- 
sion was to collect facts regarding the 
duties of every employe in city service. 
A result of this inquiry was a standard 
classification of the 4,000 city posi- 
tions. This was submitted to the fin- 
ance committee in May with the sug- 
gestion that any future changes of sal- 
ary be fixed in accordance with the 
tentative schedule based on actual duties 
performed rather than on the title of 
the office. From information collected 
about city employes who ordinarily 
have no vacations, a recommendation 
was put into effect by the City Council 
providing a Saturday half holiday for 
1,000 employes during the summer 
months. 


The commission has spent consider- 
able time this year studying the care 
of streets. Two ordinances suggested by 
data collected and analyzed by the com- 
mission went into effect June 1I,—one 
revising street traffic regulations, and 
the other providing for re-surfacing by 
the Bureau of Street Maintenance in- 
stead of by the utility companies as 
heretofore. 


Other means of saving city funds 
proposed by the commission after care- 
ful research are the consolidation of all 
permit and license offices in the city in 
the office of tax and license collector; 
the consolidation of nine isolated labor- 
atories and testing divisions in a Bu- 
reau of Standards at an increase in ef- 
ficiency, measured by the commission, 
of 25 to 50 per cent; a standardization 
of the 1,500 different forms of station- 
ery and printed cards in city depart- 
ments; the introduction of uniform ac- 
counting procedure; and a reorganiza- 
tion of the water revenue collection, es- 
timated to save the city not less than 
$60,000 per annum. At the request of 
the Council, amendments to the city 
charter have been formulated which aim 
at more efficient and economical admin- 
istration. 


HE strange shadows which a 

year ago were so suddenly out- 

lined along the horizon had 

scarcely shaped themselves into 
the grim, gaunt figures of the world’s 
most awful war when the roll of drums 
and the blare of trumpets announced an 
army of volunteers ready for service 
across the seas. But not more swift 
was the mobilization of troops than was 
the formulation of plans to provide 
against distress or want on the part of 
the wives and children or other depend- 
ents of the men who were responding 
to the call of the King. 

From the very first it was seen that 
the world had wakened to the fact that 
war is a full-grown man’s game. There 
is nothing of glamor in the dull khaki— 
sans bright braid and gold buttons— 
that appeals to the beardless boy. Only 
men could realize that two antagonistic 
principles had at last come to the grips, 
and no one was surprised when the 
figures showed that upward of 40 per 
cent of the enlistment were of married 
men, fathers of children, or men having 
others dependent upon them for sup- 
port. Some of the larger corporations, 
and some individual employers of labor, 
following the example of the govern- 
ment, announced that the names of men 
who went to the front would be carried 
on the payroll at full rates, while others 
arranged to carry at half pay such men 
as were married or were the chief sup- 
port of parents or other relatives. Re- 
lief funds were inaugurated in different 
cities throughout the Dominion and 
needed assistance was ably and promptly 
given. 

But it was soon seen that something 
more inclusive than anything that could 
be done locally would have to be devised 
if there were not to be serious over- 
lapping in some quarters and great dis- 
tress in others. Ever alert to the needs 
of the Dominion, the governor-general 
called for a conference of representa- 
tive men from the different provinces 
and asked their co-operation in the de- 
velopment of a plan to meet the condi- 
tions in a way befitting the great cause 
at stake. Out of this conference came 
the Canadian patriotic fund, which was 
at once incorporated by a special act of 
Parliament and now has branch societies 
everywhere throughout Canada (except 
in the province of Manitoba where the 
Manitoba Patriotic Association fulfills 
the same functions) and the co-opera- 
tion of the Canadian Society of New 
York and the British Imperial Relief 
Fund of New England. 

By this co-operation, funds are avail- 
able for families of soldiers of any 
nationality residing in Canada. Its aid 
reaches the Russian reservist from the 


Northwest or the Serbian reservist from ° 


the Provinces; it will endeavor to keep 
from want families of Canadian men 
who for any reason go into any of the 
allied armies instead of into one of the 
Canadian contingents. 


The Canadian 
Patriotic Fund 


By 
C. Seymour Bullock 


There is nothing intricate in the work- 


ing out of the plan. The central com- 
mittee is the custodian of all funds. 
Each month the several local relief so- 
cieties send to the central committee an 
estimate of money that will be needed 
to meet the demands of that particular 
branch for the ensuing thirty days. 
Upon this requisition, the sum asked is 
paid to the local treasurer through 
whom the local relief committee works 
its disbursements. This monthly esti- 
mate is made upon a standardized form, 
each item of which is carefully scrutin- 
ized by an expert accountant under the 


direction of the auditor-general of 
Canada. Not only are the different 
sums of money to be paid carefully 


studied, to see that the local committees 
have been neither niggardly nor over- 
generous, but the name of each indi- 
vidual soldier is checked by the latest 
report of the Department of Militia to 
make sure that he is still in active serv- 
1Gey 

The Canadian government makes a 
“separation allowance,” effective from 
the day of enlistment, for married men 
and for unmarried men'who have others 
dependent upon them. 

This allowance varies from $20 to $40 
or $60 a month, according to the rank 
of the man, from private to lieutenant- 
colonel. 

This separation allowance, together 
with any regular income there may be 
from other sources, is taken into con- 
sideration when determining what sup- 
plemental amount shall be drawn from 
the Patriotic Fund. The prevailing cost 
of living in the different sections of the 
Dominion also enters into the question 
as to the amount that shall be appro- 
priated from the general fund of the so- 
ciety. For instance, in this part of 
Canada (Ontario), it has been found 
that for the average Canadian family— 
a woman and three children, aged re- 
spectively 12, 8 and 4 years—$1.50 a 
day, $45 a month, is the minimum re- 
quirement for anything like decency in 
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living. For sections to the north and ir 
the far West this would be inadequat 
and larger grants are given to eac 
family. 

It is also provided that should a sole 
dier’s family be found in acute need, 
through illness, for example, .specia 
emergency relief shall be granted even, 


before the official investigation is com- | 


pleted entitling the family to draw upon: 
the Patriotic Fund. Ladies’ Auxiliary” 
Committees take special supervision of 
such cases. At the same time, realizing 
that visiting and catechising may easily” 
be overdone, the sensible warning is in- 
cluded in the report that non-official” 
persons should “refrain from super-— 
fluous activity on behalf of soldiers’ 
wives.” : 

Of course, 


and consequent criticism, but that was 
inevitable. For instance, take the case 
of a man, who has a living legal wife in 
England, but who in a nearby city in 
Canada has lived with a woman as if 
she were his wife and who has become 


there have been found : 
some snags and snarls resulting in delay : 


the mother of his children; coming into | 
a new community he marries (?) an in-~ 
nocent third party who is soon to be-~ 


come the mother of his child—what shall © 


the committee do with such a conflict © 


of claims? 


Or take another case, that — 


of a man who has a legitimate wife 


living in the United States to whom has 


been assigned his separation allowance; ~ 


then a second wife with -exactly the © 


same initials, makes application for her — 


share of the fund. What shall the com- 
mittee do? 

These are the exceptions, the exceed- 
ingly rare cases, but these are the cases 
that cause delays and bring out criticism. 
It is safe to say that no legitimate claim 
has as yet been subject to any delay 
whatever and that even the unworthy 
claims have found prompt adjudication. 
To this end the ruling has been made 
that where a woman has been living 
with a man for any reasonable length of 
time, even though they have not been 
legally married, she shall be entitled to 
the separation allowance and to the sup- 
plementary grant from the Patriotic 
Fund; but when the cohabitation has 
been but recent or temporary or inter- 
mittent, no claim will be entertained 
against either source of financial aid. 
Guardians of a widower’s children have 
no difficulty in getting recognition, but 


where there has beén a divorce or legal . 


separation, complications are likely to 
arise. 

According to the first report from 
August, 1914, to the first of July, 1915, 
the subscriptions received by the Can- 
adian Minister of Finance reached a 
total of $4,508,335.70, the province of 
Quebec heading the list with total con- 
tributions of $1,674,177.06. The largest 
disbursements have also been in this 
province. In the month of February 
alone, 11.093 families were assisted at a 
cost of $218,043.72. 


HE various Rockefeller hearings 
before the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations 
left the public in a state of some 
onfusion. The important points were 
o lost in a mass of testimony that was 
rrelevant or obscure or simply contro- 
versial, that it was all rather bewilder- 
ng. Besides this, the new facts de- 
veloped by the commission lay not in 
yhat was drawn from John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., on the stand—that was very 
ittle—but in the correspondence be- 
‘ween him and his associates in New 
York and officials of the Colorado Fuel 
nd Iron Company. This correspond- 
nce, produced at different times and 
rot always in chronological order, also 
furnished something of a tangle which 
he commission has not as yet unraveled 
for the public. 

What the evidence shows, therefore, 
as to the knowledge of the Rockefellers, 
father and son, of what took place in 
Colorado during the strike there and as 
10 the measure of their responsibility for 
those occurrences is a thing that nearly 
everyone is a little hazy about. 

There is one man who has no doubts 
about the matter, although the state- 
ments that he has made on the subject 
are conflicting. On May 3, a few days 
before the Washington hearing, Chair- 
man Frank P. Walsh is reported to have 
said in an address delivered in Cincin- 
nati: “John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
does not do anything without first ae 
ting orders from Tarrytown.’ John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., is still managing all the 
mines in Colorado.” On June 1, after 
that hearing, he gave out a statement 
which was in part as follows: 


“The record of the Washington hearing 
of the commission is remarkable, to my 
mind, chiefly because every major indict- 
ment brought against Rockefeller, father 
and son by the bitterest of agita- 
tors has been proven out of the lips of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., but above 
all the commission has proved the absolute 
responsibility of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
himself, for everything that happened in 
Colorado.” 

It is because I want to clear up this 
question as far as the evidence in the 
case will permit—not so much as be- 
tween father and son, as between the 
Rockefeller group in New York and the 
Colorado operators—that I have tried 
to analyze the correspondence and the 
testimony with a view to finding out 
what the Rockefellers knew about Colo- 
rado and what the facts indicate as to 
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their responsibility for what occurred. 
The Colorado strike was the subject 
of inquiry at the two weeks hearing of 
the commission in Denver, last Decem- 
ber. In New York in January the com- 
mission spent more than a week delving 
into Rockefeller affairs and for three 
days John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was on 
the witness stand. In May, at the 
Washington hearing, another week was 
given up to the Colorado strike and for 
something over two days John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., was again a witness. A year 
before this, in April, 1914, he had testi- 
fied: in Washington before a committee 
of Congress that investigated the Colo- 
rado strike while it was in process. 


Ownership and Responsibility 


It was brought out early in 1914 by 
the Congressional Investigating Com- 
mittee, that the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company is the largest coal company in 
the state of Colorado, mining one-third 
of all the coal produced in the state; 
that John D. Rockefeller, Sr., owns 
40 per cent of the stocks and bonds 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, and that he is the largest and most 
powerful stockholder. According to 
the testimony, Mr. Rockefeller, Sr., 
does not interest himself personally in 
his properties but is represented on the 
board of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company by three directors. At the 
time of the strike, which lasted from 
September, 1913, to December, 1914, 
these directors were John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., Starr J. Murphy and Jerome D. 
Greene. Of this group of directors, 
otherwise known as members of John 
D. Rockefeller, Sr.’s, “personal staff,” 
it is needless to say that the most im- 
portant member is John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. These three men were absentee di- 
rectors. Their offices are at the Stand- 
ard Oil headquarters, 26 Broadway, 
New York, and at no time during the 
strike did they visit the coal properties. 

Altogether the federal commission 
made public nearly 150 letters and tele- 
grams that were exchanged between 
them and the officials of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company. The offices of 
the company are at Denver, its steel 
plant at Pueblo, and its most important 
mines are in Las Animas and Huerfano 
counties, in what is known as the south- 
ern field of Colorado. The Rockefellers 
became interested in the company in 
1902 or 1903. 


What Rockefeller Knew and What He Did 
Indicated by the Correspondence Made Public by the United 


States Commission on [Industrial Relations 


There are two kinds of responsibility 
that apply to such a case as the Colorado 
strike, and the fact of ownership just 
cited—an ownership so great as to con- 
stitute power to control, as was conceded 
on the witness stand—made the Rocke- 
fellers possessors of one kind. They 
could have directed the course of events 
in Colorado. They could have changed 
the policy of the officers there if they 
had willed to do so. This is the re- 
sponsibility of potential control. 


The second kind of responsibility 
grows out of the first. It is the re- 
sponsibility of action; and the Rocke- 
fellers possessed it if they utilized their 
power of ownership. 


In other words, they were responsible 
for what happened in the sense that 
they could have prevented its happening. 
If they added to this involuntary, ex 
officio responsibility by making plans, 
devising policies and issuing orders, 
their responsibility became active and 
direct. Responsibility of the first kind 
is indisputable. It was brought out 
clearly by the congressional committee. 
The purpose of this article is to dis- 
cover what, if anything, was added to 
this finding by the subsequent investi- 
gations and hearings of the Industrial 
Relations Commission—to determine 
whether evidence was uncovered proy- 
ing the existence of responsibility of 
the second kind. 

John D. Rockefeller, Sr., stands 
shielded from public view by his age 
and retirement. It was brought out 
that, with the exception of his son, some- 
times years went by without his seeing 
members of his intermediary personal 
staff and that it was only infrequent 
decisions as to investment or other em- 
ployment of his fortune which’ were 
brought before him for sanction. The 
question of his knowledge and active 
participation in the events discussed, is 
a subject on which the faculty of specu- 
lation may be indulged. The elder Mr. 
Rockefeller appeared once on the wits 
ness stand before the commission and 
for a brief period. The testimony 
showed that on one occasion he met 
President Welborn at dinner at his son’s 
house, but that he disclaimed personal 
knowledge of Colorado conditions. He 
figured in the published correspondence 


only once. Young Mr. Rockefeller 
wrote a letter, dated December 26, 
1913—three months after the strike 


broke out—in which he said: 
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“I know that Father has followed the 
events of the last few months in connection 
with the fuel company with unusual inter- 
est and satisfaction.” 

Aside from this the evidence relates 
wholly to John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Young Mr. Rockefeller, if we are to 
accept his statements upon the witness 
stand, knew very little of what was go- 
ing on in Colorado. Almost without 
exception he protested his ignorance 
concerning pertinent facts, of which 
every newspaper-reading American has 
heard something. He had testified, 
when examined by the congressional 
committee, that he had not been in Colo- 
rado for ten years and relied on the 
reports of the company’s officials. He 
had, of course, no first hand acquaint- 
ance with the events of the strike for 
he did not go west while it was on. 
When it came to the federal commis- 
sion’s hearings, his determined policy 
was, apparently, to divest himself per- 
sonally of every iota of hearsay, how- 
ever close to himself its source. 


The Colorado Correspondence 


We do not have to depend, however, 
on testimony confined to the rules of 
evidence; but on the evidence con- 
sidered in the light of common-sense, 
Throughout the course of the strike 
there was constant communication be- 
tween Colorado and 26 Broadway. 
Some of this correspondence Mr. Rocke- 
feller had previously offered to the con- 
gressional committee, and as we have 
seen, the bulk of it was called for and 
made public by the federal commission. 
These letters, many of which bear un- 
mistakable internal evidence of having 
been written without thought of pub- 
licity, afford our best key to the situ- 
ation. 

I shall attempt to present a summary 
of this correspondence, arranged in 
such a way as to bring out its signifi- 
cance. By way of. introduction, I pre- 
sent two letters discussing conditions be- 
fore the strike began, and then in 
chronological order I draw on, first 
the letters from Colorado to Mr. Rocke- 
feller and his associates (in order that 
the reader may understand the exact 
nature of the information received by 
him from the strike district, and its fre- 
quency); the letters that were written 
from 26 Broadway in reply (which 
show how the information was received 
and acted upon) ; and then I quote again 
from certain of the Colorado letters to 
show the effect upon the Colorado oper- 
ators, of the stand taken by Mr. Rocke- 
feller. 

Through the first part of the strike, 
and until after the Ludlow battle, Mr. 
Rockefeller was in frequent communi- 
cation with L. M. Bowers, chairman 
of the board of the Colorado Fuel and' 
Tron Company. Mr. Bowers, who is 
sixty-eight years of age and who has 
since the strike retired from his con- 
nection with the fuel company, described 


himself to the congressional committee 
as a “hired man.” For twenty years or 
so he had been associated with John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., in various of his busi- 
ness enterprises. On the witness stand 
he was decidedly unconventional and 
energetic in his mode of expression. 

After May, 1914, to the end of the 
strike in December, the brunt of the 
correspondence appears to have been 
borne by J. F. Welborn, president of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, a 
man of forty-five or fifty years of age, 
whose connection with the company 
dates back to the pre-Rockefeller régime 
when that office was held by John C. 
Osgood, since president of the Victor- 
American Fuel Company, the largest of 
the independent operators involved in 
the strike. Interesting letters passed 
also between Mr. Welborn and Starr J. 
Murphy, member of the board and per- 
sonal counsel of John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr. Others who figured in the cor- 
respondence are younger men, who have 
been brought into the Rockefeller group 
since the strike began, Ivy L. Lee, for- 
merly of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, and W. L. Mackenzie King, 
formerly minister of labor of Canada. 

To judge events wisely Mr. Rocke- 
feller needed to know. two things: how 
the strike situation was being handled 
by the executive officials, and how they 
had treated the labor problem in the 
days of peace before the strike; for 
upon the latter depended the justice of 
the strike itself. In all the letters from 
Colorado made public by the commis- 
sion only two dealt at any length with 
ante-strike conditions. One was from 
Mr. Bowers, written on the eve of the 
strike, and the other was from Mr. Wel- 
born nearly a year later, when the strike 
had well-nigh run its course. 


Before the Strike 


The Bowers letter, which was written 
to Starr J. Murphy under date of Sep- 
tember 19, 1913, was in part as follows: 


“We have spent a great deal of time and 
studied with a good deal of care all the 
questions in connection with labor unions 
among miners and men employed by indus- 
trial corporations during the past two or 
three years, anticipating in time having to 
meet the demands of union labor. We fol- 
lew the eastern rules of mining as to wages, 
prices per ton and the several different 
features that obtain in the mining indus- 
tries, both where union and non-union labor 
is employed. ee 

“We have found it desirable to take up 
from time to time these questions that were 
likely to lead to controversy and study 
them from every angle, and where we 
could meet them by making certain eco- 
nomic changes without loss we have taken 
the initiative in their application in this 
mining district. : 

“We studied the eight-hour problem, 
which we knew would come up in the form 
of bills in the legislature and would be 
pushed through by agitators on the ground 
who were ‘backing them, so we anticipated 
these matters and experimented with eight- 
hour labor. Generally speaking, we 
found that working our mines eight hours 
saved us in overhead expenses and in other 
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7 
ways enough to offset any toss that mig 
come from an eight instead of a nine o»! 
ten hour day in many of our mines. 

“After this had been thoroughly settled i 
our minds, we established an eight-ho 


‘day for all coal-miners, complying with thy 


union rules in that respect, but operating ae 
non-union mines. i Ht 

“Another question that we knew woul 
come up in case of agitation was the semi 
monthly pay. All the mining companies i 
Colorado paid monthly and there was grea’ 
opposition in regard to semi-monthly pa» 
on the part of some of our competitive aa 
erators. We never had any demand fron 
our miners for a change, with one excep) 
TON a eee : 

This led us to take up the question, know= 
ing that if we paid at one mine we woul 
have to pay at twenty or thirty mines; an 
in order to satisfy these people at this plac 
we not only made a semi-monthly pay-day 
there but at all of our mines, very much tc 
the delight of our employes—wholly unso- 
licited, as you see, but it was done as a mat~ 
ter of policy, anticipating that these ques~ 
tions might be raised sooner or later, as 
well as because of our willingness to accom: 
modate our employes, even at some extra 
cost to us. 

“Another matter was the weighmen em- 
ployed at the mines. For several years our 
company has raised no objection but has 
requested our miners to select their own 
weighmen. .. . 

“About a year ago Mr. Welborn and the 
writer were discussing these questions be- 
cause one or two competitive companies 
5 bat were cheating their miners by false 
weights, which some newspapers had taken 
up, and we agreed to post circulars at all 
our mines, stating that we had always en- 
couraged miners to employ their own 
weighmen, which our old employes were 
all familiar with, but for the benefit of 
newcomers we posted the notice to advise 
them that they were welcome to and urged 
to select their own weighmen. So far as I 
know, not a single man was selected. 

“Another question was the accusation 
that miners were forced to trade at the 
Company stores. In order to settle this 
we had our storekeepers and all interested 
say to our employes that they were wel- 
come to trade at our stores or go any- 
where they wished, as the money was their 
OWNe tee 
“The above covers every demand being 
made now by the agitators, with the ex- 
ception of recognition of the union and a 
trumped-up demand of a 10 per cent ad- 
vance, which is entirely buncombe, as our 
scales of wages practically conform to 
those of other bituminous coal sections and 
the average wages of our men are higher 
than in any other soft coal mining seqijon 
we know of. This is included in their de- 
mand to fool the public and to inspire our 
miners to unite with the union. 

“The main question, and in fact the only 
matter up between the United Mine Work- 
ers of America and the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, is recognition of the union, 
which we flatly refuse to do, or even meet 
with these, agitators to discuss or take up 
this question directly or indirectly. : 

“T will not undertake to enumerate these 
objections to union labor here. They are 
many. One is the quality of the output 
under union domination, which is inferior; 
it is impossible to discharge incompetent 
Jabor without the matter being brought up 
for investigation . and numerous 
requirements that practically take away the 
mines from the control of the owners and 
operators and place them in the hands of 
these, in many cases, disreputable agita- 
tors, socialists and anarchists. 

“In canvassing our numerous mines we 
find practically all of our miners opposed 
to a strike or any disturbance in the re- 
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lations existing between the company and 
themselves, including possibly 5 or 10 per 
cent, who are inactive members of unions. 
These labor agitators have caused to be 
circulated throughout the United States 
false statements, which Mr. Welborn says 
are 100 per cent lies, in other words, they 
claim that all the things above enumerated, 
which have been put in operation by our 
company without demands or solicitation, 
are unobserved in southern Colorado. 

“We have the good-will of our men and 
they are perfectly satisfied. Not more 
than 10 per cent belong to unions, and 
these are old miners who have belonged to 
unions in the eastern states for many 
years and retain their membership as a 
matter of sentiment, rather than of pro- 
tection.” 


The next summer, in discussing a 
proposed plan for adjusting differences 
with the men, Mr. Welborn digressed 
long enough to refer to conditions prior 
to the strike. “I want to outline,” he 
said in his letter of August 20, 1914, to 
Mr. Rockefeller 


“the relations existing between ourselves 
and our men for some years prior to the 
strike. We had as you know for years 
spent a great deal of time and money in 
improving conditions about our plants, and 
the men had come to realize that wages, 
living conditions, the general treatment ac- 
corded them by superintendents—in short, 
all working conditions at Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company mines—were not only 
better than they had found in other states 
but were more favorable than at mines of 
other companies in this state. : 

“More attention had been given to the 
general character of mine superintendents 
and their treatment of the men under them 
than was the case in the earlier days... . 
In fact, so far as we knew there was in 
our employ at the time of the calling of 
the strike but one superintendent who was 
unnecessarily arbitrary or severe with his 
men. . 

“Tn an effort to popularize our mines as 
working-places our superintendents were 
in active competition with each other. ... 
That the men working for our company 
appreciated all this was shown by their 
expressions of satisfaction with working 
conditions and opposition to the strike agi- 
tation; by the fact that many of them went 
to the superintendents after they became 
convinced that a strike would occur but 
before it was called, and gave notice of 
their intention to cease work and leave 
the state in order to avoid a participation 
in the trouble that they knew would take 
place; and by the further fact that hundreds 
of them who had declared their purpose 
of ignoring the strike call, later freely 
advised their superintendents that because 
of the threats made against them and their 
families they must leave, but would come 
back when the strike was over. 

‘JT do not mean to imply that absolute 
satisfaction existed at our camps. For 
among approximately 6,000 men employed 
at the coal mines and. coke ovens, most of 
whom were foreigners, it is of course per- 
fectly natural that some should be of the 
discontented class, almost never satisfied 
with anything, and that at times others per- 
haps had just grievances. . 

“T am very sure that I am | well within 
the facts when I say that the percentage 
-of dissatisfaction was low in the extreme 
and not such as to make advisable at that 
time any system of arbitration.” 


Mr. Rockefeller wrote in reply: 


“We have never questioned the relations 
existing between the officers of the fuel 
company and the employes both from 


statements made by the executive officers 
and the various official reports which have 
been issued. We have always believed that 
the fuel company stood out as conspicuous 
because of the great care given this very 
question.” 

Those who have followed events in 
Colorado will realize how inadequate 
and misleading these letters were. 
When Mr. Rockefeller tried to use the 
Bowers letter in a public statement he 
also came to realize its inadequacy, as 
correspondence quoted later shows. 


The Strike Letters 


The strike began on the twenty-third 
day of September, 1913, under the lead- 
ership of the United Mine Workers of 
America, the national organization of 
coal-miners, which bargains with the bi- 
tuminous operators throughout the cen- 
tral West, which had carried forward 
the West Virginia strike the year be- 
fore, and which had been endeavoring 
to organize the northern Colorado field. 
On September 4, 1913, L. M. Bowers 
wrote a letter from Denver to John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., giving a statement for 
the fiscal year. In a paragraph at the 
end of the letter Mr. Bowers stated that 
“labor agitators” had been in Colora- 
do for more than a month threatening 
to call a strike. He said that protests 
had come from nearly “all the state of- 
ficials from the governor down” and 
from boards of trade and commercial 
bodies, “so that the matter had quieted 
down.” “A disaster of this sort,’ Mr. 
Bowers added, “would put us up against 
a fight that would be serious indeed.” 

In the meantime, 26 Broadway was 
notified from another quarter of ap- 
proaching trouble. Mr. Murphy wrote 
to Mr. Bowers on September 6 that 
Ethelbert Stewart, of the United States 
Bureau of Labor, had called on him, 
saying that he had been appointed as 
mediator in the case and that he had 
come to find out whether mediation 
would be acceptable to the operators. 
Mr. Murphy said that he had told Mr. 
Stewart that the matter “would have 
to be handled by the executive officers 
in Colorado.” 

On September 19, Mr. 
knowledged Mr. Murphy’s letter and 
congratulated him upon the “exception- 
al skill” with which he had handled the 
matter in his conference with Mr. Stew- 
art. “It leaves us,” said Mr. Bowers, 
“anhandicapped in event there is a 
strike among the coal-miners in south- 
ern Colorado.” 

This letter was written before the 
strike had actually begun. The strike 
had been called by a convention which 
met in Trinidad, September 15-16, to 
take effect September 23, if before that 
time the operators had not met the de- 
mands or agreed to a conference. On 
September 19, apparently after having 
mailed the previous letter, Mr. Bowers 
wrote another letter to Mr. Murphy in 
which he discussed this convention. He 


Bowers ac- 


told Mr. Murphy that of the delegates 
in the convention, “there was none 
from any of our mines who had been 
sent there as a representative of the 
miners.” 

On September 29, Mr. Bowers wrote 
to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., “You have 
doubtless read that a coal strike has 
been ordered.” He said that 40 to 60 
per cent of the miners had quit work 
but continued: 


“It is safe to say that out of an estimate 
of 8,000 men who are out, 7,000 of them 
have quit from fear of the blackhand and 
similar organizations, who, through letters 
or tace to face, threaten to kill the men, 
do violence to their wives and daughters 
and practice all of the hellish villainy that 
these creatures possess. One of our mar- 
shals who was one of the best men in our 
employ was deliberately shot by Greeks 
when he undertook to stop them from tear- 
ing down a bridge. A ’bus carrying a few 
men was held up by twenty-five or more 
striking miners and the occupants ordered 
to leave the camp. Old ‘Mother’ 
Jones has been on the ground for two 
weeks, but Saturday we understand the 
governor ordered her to be taken to the 
state line and ordered not to return.” 

“We-have given particular attention,” the 
letter continues, “to the well-being of our 
men.” 


Mr. Bowers had told Ethelbert Stew- 
art of the United States Bureau of La- 
bor, who he said had called at his office, 
that the company would work such 
mines as it could protect and close the 
others and that 


“the writer with every official of this com- 
pany would stand by this declaration until 
our bones were bleached as white as chalk 
in these Rocky Mountains. 

‘We are right from every standpoint,” 
went on Mr. Bowers, “and in justice to 
ourselves and our loyal men we shall never 
recede an inch from the stand we have 
taken.” 


On October 3, Mr. Bowers wrote to 
Mr. Rockefeller giving a general report 
of the strike situation. He said that 
some of the men were coming back to 
work and some were afraid of violence. 
He said that the union had “run in a 
large number of sluggers and black- 
hand foreigners from West Virginia,” 
who with some of the strikers were 
camped in the hills near the mines and 
had “several times riddled the coal 
camps with bullets.’ At one time, he 
said, 400 cartridge shells were picked up 
behind the strikers’ stone breastworks. 
He mentioned a night attack on a coal 
property.owned by another company and 
said, “Our armed guards have so far 
been able to protect our miners.” He 
spoke of searchlights having been put 
up by the operators to sweep the coun- 
try around their mining camps. 

“T propose to stay in the fight,” said Mr. 
Bowers, “until we regain our right to man- 


age this great industry for the best interest 
of all concerned.” 


On October 11, Mr. Bowers wrote te 
Mr. Rockefeller: 


“It is now proven beyond any sort of 
question that Winchester rifles in large 


numbers and revolvers with large quanti- 
ties of ammunition are being supplied to 
the sluggers whom these men have brought 
in from other states together with the 
bloodthirsty Greeks who have just returned 
from the Turkish war. 

“We also find that Ethelbert Stewart, 
representing Commissioner of Labor Wil- 
son, has been for years connected with 
labor unions. 

“When this government places in the 
cabinet men like Commissioner of Labor 
Wilson, who was for many years secre- 
tary of the United Mine Workers of 
America, which has been one of the unions 
that permitted more disorder and blood- 
shed than any class of labor organizations 
in this country, we are not skating upon 
thin ice, but we are on top of a volcano. 

“When such men as these together with 
the cheap college professors and_ still 
cheaper writers in muckraking magazines, 
supplemented by a lot of milk-and-water 
preachers with little or no religion and less 
common-sense, are permitted to assault the 
business men who have built up the great 
industries and have done more to make this 
country what it is than all other agencies 
combined, it is time that vigorous measures 
are taken to put a stop to these vicious 
teachings which are being sown broadcast 
throughout the country. 

“I know of no journal or magazine pub- 
lished in this country today that is doing 
the good work that is being done in Les- 
lie’s Weekly and I know of no better ex- 
penditure for the common good and for 
the safety of this country that you could 
direct than to make it possible for the pub- 
lisher to distribute a million’ copies a week 
of this magazine. 

“T am personally doing all I can, when 
attending directors’ meetings of the several 
companies I am in and whenever I meet 
business men, to call attention to Leslie’s 
W cekly.” 


The Little Cowboy Governor 


On November 18, Mr. Bowers wrote 
to Mr. Rockefeller as follows: 


“You will be interested to know that we 
have been able to secure the co-operation 
of all the bankers of the city, who have had 
three or four interviews with our little 
cowboy governor, agreeing to back the 
state and lend it all the funds necessary 
to maintain the militia and afford ample 
protection so that our mimers could re- 
turn to work, or give protection to men 
who are anxious to come up here from 
Texas, New Mexico, and Kansas, together 
with some from states farther east. 

“Besides the bankers, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Real Estate Exchange, to- 
gether with a great many of the best busi- 
ness men have been urging the governor 
to take steps to drive these vicious agi- 
tators out of the state. 

“Another mighty power has been rounded 
up in behalf of the operators by the gath- 
ering together of fourteen of the editors 
of the most important newspapers in Den- 
ver, Pueblo, Trinidad, Walsenburg, Colo- 
rado Springs and other of the larger 
places in the state. They passed resolu- 
tions demanding that the governor bring 
this strike to an end, as they found, upon 
most careful examination, that the real is- 
sue was the demand for recognition of the 
union, which they told the governor would 
never be conceded by the operators as 90 
per cent of the miners themselves were 
non-union men, and therefore that issue 
should be dropped. 

“Still the governor hobnobs with Hayes, 
Lawson, McLennan and the rest of the 
gang, and either refuses or begs for more 
time to bring the strike to an end or to 
amply protect the operators in bringing in 
outsiders to take the places of those who 


have left the state and those engaged in 
these murderous assaults whom we refuse 
to take back under any circumstances, Yet 
we are making a little headway. There 
probably has neyer been such pressure 
brought to bear upon any governor of this 
state by the strongest men in it as has 
been brought to bear upon Governor 
Ammons.” 


On December 22, 1913, Mr. Bowers 
wrote another letter in similar vein: 


“Tf the governor had acted on September 
23 as he has been forced to act during the 
past few weeks, the strike would have 
never existed ten days. We used every 
possible weapon to drive him into action, 
but he was glove-in-hand with the labor 
leaders and is today, but the big men of 
affairs have helped the operators in whip- 
ping the agitators, including the governor. 
Now these fellows are cursing him with- 
out regard for common decency, so every- 
body is giving him more or less taffy to 
keep him from backsliding.” 


The Rockefeller Replies 


Other letters giving general informa- 
tion regarding the strike, but little that 
was specific, were sent at frequent in- 
tervals from Colorado to 26 Broadway. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s replies, during the 
stress and uncertainty of the early part 
of the strike indicate his attitude toward 
the Colorado officials., 

On October 6, 1913, Mr. Rockefeller 
acknowledged Mr. Bowers’ letter of Sep- 
tember 29, telling him about the strike, 
and said: ‘‘What you have done is right 
and fair. Whatever the out- 
come may be we will stand by you to 
the end.” 

Four days later, October 10, he 
wrote—in reply to a letter from Mr. 
Bowers telling him that they were fight- 
ing in behalf of 90 per cent of their 
employes who wanted to go back to 
work—that the actions of the fuel com- 
pany were “watched with great interest 
at this office, and its strong and just po- 
sition will not lack backing at this end.” 

On November 21, 1913, Mr. Rocke- 
feller sent to Mr. Bowers a copy of a 
telegram which he had sent that day to 
Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson. 
Secretary Wilson had asked Mr. Rocke- 
feller if he would use his influence to 
have the representatives of the coal 
companies meet in conference the repre- 
sentatives of the miners. Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s reply was as follows: 


“Your telegram of November 20th, ask- 
ing that we use our influence to have rep- 
resentatives of coal companies in Colorado 
meet representatives of miners is at hand. 
So far as the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany is concerned the matter is entirely in 
hands of its executive officers in Colorado. 
They have always been quite as solicitous 
for the well-being of the employes as for 
the interests of the stockholders. 

“The men who have brought about this 
strike are not representatives of our miners 
as only a small percentage of our men are 
members of unions and all but an incon- 
siderable fraction of those who are have 
protested against the strike. 

“The action of our officers in refusing 
to meet the strike leaders is quite as much 
in the interest of our employes as of any 
other element in the company. Their post- 
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tion meets with our cordial approval an. 
we shall support them to the end. 

“The failure of our men to remain 
work is due simply to their fear of assau))) 
and assassination. The Governor of Cole, 
rado has only to protect the lives of t 
bona fide miners to bring the strike to 
speedy termination.” [Italics ours.] 


On November 24, 1913, Mr. Rock 
feller wrote to Mr. Bowers, | 


“We have none but words of the highes 
commendation for the energetic, fair a 
firm way in which you have handled thir 
very trying matter. We are wit? 


you to the end.” 
On December 1, Starr J. Murphy, of 


Mr. Rockefeller’s personal staff, wrote 
to Mr. Bowers, q 
“Mr. Rockefellem asked)<mela) te 


say that he fully approves of the position 
you have taken in the correspondence wit 

the President and in the handling of th 

matter in general.” 


On December 8, 1913, Mr. Rockefeller 
wrote to Mr. Bowers, 


“You are fighting a good fight which iss 
not only in the interest of your own com= 
pany but of the other companies of Colo- 
rado and of the business interests of the 
entire country and the laboring classes quite 
as much.” 


On December 9, 1913, Mr. 


Murphy 
wrote to Mr. Bowers, i 


“We leave this matter entirely in your 
hands, having the utmost confidence in your. 
judgment and the way you are handling} 
the matter.” 

And on December 26, 1913, Mr. 
Rockefeller acknowledged receipt of- 
Mr. Bowers’ letter of December 22—the 
letter that told how they had used 
every “possible weapon to drive the 
governor into action” and that having: 
succeeded in doing so they were “oiye 
ing him taffy to keep him from back-. 
sliding.’ In this letter Mr. Rockefeller 
said, 

“Tt is most gratifying to feel that this 
struggle is so rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past. I know that Father has followed 
the events of the last few months in con- 
nection with the fuel company with un- 
usual interest and satisfaction.” 

Needless to say these letters were tre- 
mendously encouraging to the mine of- 
ficials in Colorado. In acknowledging 
Mr. Rockefeller’s letter of October 6, 
Mr. Bowers wrote him on October 11, 
1913: 

“T want to express the appreciation of 
Mr. Welborn and myself together with that 
of several, coal operators who have seen 
your letter for the'Stand you have taken 
in supporting us in fighting this unjust, un- 
called-for, and iniquitous strike.” 

This would indicate that not only 
was Mr. Rockefeller’s stand gratifying 
to the officers of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, but it was shown to 
other operators also, that their resolu- 
tion might be strengthened by the knowl- 
edge that the Rockefellers were placing 
themselves unreservedly behind the op- 
erators in the fight. 

On November 22, Mr. Bowers wrote: 


“We are in receipt of your telegram of 


ast night giving telegraphic correspond- 
nce between Secretary of Labor Wilson 
nd yourself. Your telegram has been 
hown to all the members of the Executive 
30ard in whose behalf I want to express 
ppreciation for your splendid support and 
or the reply you made to Secretary Wil- 
on.” ; 


One-sided Character of Reports 


If there is one thing more than an- 
ther that impresses one about these re- 
yorts from the officers in the field, it is 
heir one-sided character. If this was 
he only source of Mr. Rockefeller’s in- 
ormation he could not possibly have 
udged the case either fairly or wisely 
is an onlooker, much less as a man in 
whose hands rested the power to sustain 
br recall. 

While the Colorado officers lost no op- 
sortunity to comment on acts of vio- 
ence which they claimed had been com- 
nitted by the strikers, there is no in- 
‘imation in their letters that any counter 
activity was going on, at any rate, none 
if a reprehensible character. Not a 
word is said about the machine guns 
which Mr. Welborn told the Congres- 
sional Committee he had _ purchased 
trom the West Virginia operators for 
use against the strikers. Not a word is 
said about the several hundred deputy 
sheriffs that Sheriff Jeff Farr of Huer- 
jano county admitted in December, in 
his testimony before the Industrial Re- 
lations Commission, he had deputized 
and sent into the field, and whose sala- 
ries were to be paid by the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company. 

The first man to be killed after the 
strike was called, was a camp marshal, 
who was shot on September 24. On 
September 29, Mr. Bowers wrote to Mr. 
Rockefeller and told him of this and of 
other acts of violence of which he said 
the strikers were guilty. On October 
17, occurred what is known as the 
Forbes battle. According to testimony 
before the Congressional Committee, 
deputy sheriffs attacked the tent colony 
at Forbes, riddled the tents with machine 
guns, killed a man and shot a boy in the 
legs nine times as he lay helpless upon 
the ground. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Bowers’ next letter after this 
date, which was written on October 21, 
1913, informed Mr. Rockefeller that 
Starr J. Murphy had been elected vice- 
president of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, that the earnings of the com- 
pany for the preceding year would have 
been the largest in its history if wages 
had not been increased, that more 
miners were working than at any time 
since the strike began and that the large 
operators were working in perfect har- 
mony. With such an excellent outlook 
for 1914, Mr. Bowers said: 

‘Tt is mighty discouraging to have this 
vicious gang come into our state and not 


only destroy our profits but eat into that ' 


which has heretofore been saved.” 


According to the evidence, some of 
this profit which was thus eaten into, 
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went to pay the deputy sheriffs who at- 
tacked the tent colony at Forbes four 
days before this letter was written. But 
to this fact, Mr. Bowers made no ref- 
erence. 

The reports to Mr. Rockefeller were 
of course written from the operators’ 
point of view. They left out crucial 
facts, but of only less importance to Mr. 
Rockefeller was the accuracy of the in- 
formation that they gave. Whether or 
not this information was correct and 
whether or not it was sufficiently spe- 
cific to justify his basing conclusions 
upon it, Mr. Rockefeller acted on the as- 
sumption that it was both sufficiently 
specific and true, and we find him going 
before the public in the spring of 1914, 
expressing unbounded confidence in this 
sort of information, asserting the issues 
of the strike as he had thus been given 
to understand them, and setting forth 
what he was willing to fight for if it 
cost the Rockefellers every dollar of 
their investment in Colorado—state- 
ments thrown into sharp relief by the 
swift events of April. 

At the congressional hearing in 
Washington that month, Chairman Fos- 
ter, of the Congressional Committee ask- 
ed him why he didn’t go to Colorado to 
look into conditions for himself. Mr. 
Rockefeller replied: 


“T took steps which seemed to me very 
much wiser and more effective of getting 
at the facts. If I were to have gone to 
Detivers - . ) couldenctphaye got- 
ten any more information than I could by 
receiving the frequent reports, the full re- 
ports of the officers of the company, and 
those reports we were currently getting 
and paying the very closest attention 
to. . . . I gave it my very close per- 
sonal attention, through men whom I would 
trust absolutely.” 

Two or three days later on April 
20, there followed the Ludlow battle, 
when eleven children and two women 
met their deaths. Mr. Rockefeller re- 
ceived information about that affair from 
the customary sources. For a consider- 
able period telegrams were exchanged 
daily. In the light of what followed 
however the most significant bit of in- 
formation came just before the out- 
break. 

On April 18, 1914, Mr. Bowers had 
written that the strike was weakening 
all along the line. “We have reliable 
information,” he said, “that the United 
Mine Workers of America are pinched 
as never before for funds.” In conse- 
quence of this, Mr. Bowers ‘stated, the 
union was dropping some of the men 
from its strike relief pay-roll, with much 
resulting bad feeling. The local lead- 
ers were also changing their tactics, he 
declared. Instead of encouraging the 
strikers to hold out they were deliberate- 
ly trying to offend them, in the hope 
that they would quit the camps and go 
back to work, thus relieving the union 
of a burden, 


“Another favorable feature,’ Mr, Bowers 
continued, “is the organization of a mili- 
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tary company of one hundred volunteers at 
Trinidad the present week. They are to be 
armed by the state and drilled by military 
officials. Another squad is being organized 
at Walsenburg. These independent militia- 
men will be subject to orders of the sheriff 
of the county. As these volunteers will 
draw no pay from the state this movement 
has the support of the governor and other 
men in authority.” 


Two days later, these “independent 
militiamen” of the notorious Troop A 
were demonstrating their worth by loot- 
ing and burning the tents of the strikers. 

At the recent Washington hearing ot 
the Industrial Relations Commission, 
Chairman Walsh asked Mr. Rockefel- 
ler: 


“Didn't you get from this letter the 
knowledge that this was a volunteer com- 
pany that you wére to pay, that your com- 
pany, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 
was to pay?” 

“T got whatever the letter states,” replied 
Mr. kockefeller. “If that is what 
the letter states I must have understood it 
em 


An Iuminating Incident 


Within the fortnight following the 
Ludlow battle, Mr. Rockefeller’s atten- 
tion was forcibly called to the vulner- 
ability of his position due to his failure 
to check up the accuracy of his informa- 
tion. With public discussion at its height, 
he gave out a statement in justification of 
the pdsition taken by his company which 
appeared under black headlines on the 
front pages of the papers of April 28. 
In this statement Mr. Rockefeller dis- 
cussed five of the demands of the 
strikers and declared that the company 
had met these demands in advance of the 
strike.. This statement was favorably 
commented upon in various newspapers 
and commended as “a model of lucidity 
and clearness.’ An examination of the 
correspondence shows that the part of 
the statement discussing the demands 
was based upon L. M. Bowers’ letter of 
September 19, 1913, to Starr J. Murphy. 
The very language of a part of the 
statement was taken verbatim from the 
Bowers letter. What followed its pub- 
lication throws a flood of light on the 
situation. 

The Rockefeller statement was pub- 
lished April 28. On May 2, 1914, Starr 
J. Murphy wrote to Mr. Bowers enclos- 
ing a clipping from the New York 
Evening Post which contained a com- 
munication addressed to the editor of 
the Evening Post. “Mr. Rockefeller’s 
Concessions” was the caption over this 
letter, which alleged that the acts de- 
scribed by Mr. Rockefeller as volun- 
tary were “all pursuant to law and not 
in any sense a concession made by the 
company.” Mr. Murphy asked for a 
statement of fact on these points. On 
May 7, having received no reply, Mr. 
Murphy wrote again to Mr. Bowers, re- 
ferring to the statement which Mr. 
Rockefeller had given to the press. 


“The statement is now made by some of 
his critics,” said Mr. Murphy, “that al] 
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these points except the increase in wages 
were covered by law and that the company 
did not make the concessions until statutes 
were passed requiring them. He asks me 
on his behalf to find out what are the facts 
in this connection.” 

On May 6, before Mr. Murphy’s sec- 
ond letter was written Mr. Bowers re- 
plied that the criticism of Mr. Rocke- 
feller was “misleading in some respects 
plus half the truth in others.” He then 
went on to discuss the various laws stat- 
ing that “our legal department has fur- 
nished me some rather hurried notes.” 
In brief, the letter admitted that the 
concessions referred to were matters of 
statute law. 


A “Concession” 

One oi these laws required the semi- 
monthly payment of wages. This law, 
Mr. Bowers said in his letter, was un- 
constitutional and no attempt had. ever 
been made to enforce it. But, he con- 
tinued, “I will say in this connection, 
that the writer did not know that there 
had ever been such a law passed and 
if Mr. Welborn or any of our other offi- 
cials knew it, it had slipped their minds; 
or I should not have emphasized this 
point as I have done in this contro- 
versy.” 

The 
Bowers. 


incident seemed to peeve Mr. 


! 

“You appreciate, Mr. Murphy,” he went 
on, “that everyone of us here is under a 
tremendous pressure, and we have an enor- 
mous amount of work to do. Cots have 
been brought in . where Mr. Wel- 
born and other officers of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co. could get a little 
rest at times during the night. : 
Telephones were in constant use, and we 
had to have armed guards at our office and 
at the homes of some of us, so we have not 
been able, if we wished, to dispute the 
statements of the score or two of the repre- 
sentatives of yellow newspapers and muck- 
raking magazines who have been here writ- 
ing up the Colorado strike war.” 

How much information Mr. Rocke- 
teller may have had from other sources 
than these letters there are no means 
of knowing. There were other letters 
that have not been made public and 
there were personal conferences, when 
Colorado officials came to New York. 
From the evidence in hand it is clear 
that there was no lack of general in- 
formation at 26 Broadway as to what 
was going on in Colorado. What we 
have seen, however, in an examination 
of the published correspondence is that 
either the story told was only half of 
the truth or that it was mutch less than 
that and so was misleading and untrust- 
worthy. The strikers were pictured as 
fighting an offensive, the operators a de- 
fensive, warfare. The relations exist- 
ing prior to the strike were represented 
as fully satisfactory to the men, when 
it had been known that for over two 
years before the strike was called, un- 
rest was growing and spreading. 

When it is recalled that these reports 
were written by men to whom self-in- 
terest dictated that they! should con- 


vince Mr. Rockefeller of the wisdom 
and fairness of their acts, it will be 
recognized that the reports could hardly 
be different from what they were— 
biased and untrustworthy. 


The explanation of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
unquestioning acceptance of these re- 
ports as complete and true, seems less 
obvious. The corporate habit of de- 
pending upon your own administrative 
officials, and the promptings of loyalty 
to one’s subordinates when under fire, 
are both understandable. But it is dif- 
ficult to see how anyone could consider 
the Colorado officials as capable of mak- 
ing an unbiased a report as was Abraham 
Flexner when he reported to Mr. Rocke- 
feller on vice conditions in Europe; yet 
Mr. Rockefeller has spoken of them as 
occupying the same relative position and 
has intimated that he would accept re- 
ports from both with the same degree of 
confidence. Moreover, Mr. Rockefeller 
gave evidence of his confidence when he 
assured the Colorado officials of his un- 
wavering support. 

It should be noted that the letters of 
warm approval which have been quoted 
were written during the first period of 
great stress in the earlier months of 
the strike. With one exception there 
were no such expressions following the 
Ludlow outbreak. On July 21, Mr. 
Rockefeller wrote to Mr. Welborn that 
he hoped he was keeping well. “You 
are frequently in our thoughts,” he said, 
“and always with warm and high re- 
gard.” To this Mr. Welborn replied: 


“T appreciate very much your expressions 
concerning my personal welfare. My health 
has never been better than during the past 
year and I am hardly conscious of any 
strain. The knowledge that we have your 
confidence and support makes everything 
else easy.” 


The “black hole” at Ludlow, and the 
puncturing of the operators’ claims by 
a chance correspondent in the Evening 
Post, were three months in retrospect 
when this exchange took place. To the 
degree that Mr. Rockefeller did or did 
not acquaint himself in competent ways 
as to what was going on in Colorado, 
we have a measure of his stewardship. 
To the extent that he backed up his 
officials in private and public, he in- 
creased the responsibility for what tran- 
spired in Colorado that was already in 
large measure his because of ownership. 


Actual Command During Strike 


Turning now to the second and more 
direct responsibility—earlier defined— 
that of actual command ‘during the 
strike—Mr. Rockefeller in his testimony 
and his correspondence has repeatedly 
laid stress upon the fact that matters in 
Colorado were in the hands of executive 
officers there. On April 6, 1914, in tes- 
tifying before the congressional com- 
mittee, Mr. Rockefeller said: 


“The conduct of the business is in the 
hands of the officers and so long as they 


have our entire confidence we shall stane 
by them; we could not conduct the bust 
ness in any other way.” 

A score or more of times this state- 
ment, in substance, was repeated to the 
commission. 

The essence of Chairman Walsh 
contention is, of course, that this state 
ment by Mr. Rockefeller is not true 
By persistent recurrence to the subject 
Mr. Walsh tried to secure from Mr 
Rockefeller an admission not only that 
the power rested in his hands but that 
he exercised this power and actually di 
rected the conduct of affairs in Colo- 
rado. 

What the correspondence reveals om 
this question does not, of course, con= 
stitute absolutely conclusive evidence. It 
is, however, the only evidence in hand 
and it should be carefully examined. As 
made public by the commission it shows 
that throughout the entire progress of 
the strike and until the Ludlow battle, 
the» letters from Colorado were in the 
nature of reports and the letters from 
New York were little more than ac- 
acknowledgments of these reports. ‘ 

During that period there appears but 
one suggestion from 26 Broadway. 
Dec. 1, 1913, Starr J. Murphy wrote to 
Mr. Bowers proposing a plan for hav- 
ing the strike investigated by a board 


president. “Please understand,” 
Mr. Murphy carefully added, “that this 
is merely submitted for your considera- 
tion, without any attempt whatever to 
influence your action in the matter, if 
for any reason you deem it wiser not 
to follow it up.” Replying, on Decem- 
ber 6, Mr. Bowers rejected the plan. 
This was the only suggestion from New. 
York, so far as the letters show, in the 
period prior to April, 1914, and noth- 
ing in the way of an order or a direc- 
tion couched even in the mildest of 
terms is to be found in the letters. 


Suggestions from New York 


After the Ludlow affair, there were a 
number of letters written from 26 
Broadway suggesting to the Colorado of- 
ficials lines of action which they might 
wish to follow. What these suggestions 
were and the reception they received 
will be indicated by a brief reference 
to each in turn. 

On April 29, 1914, Mr. Murphy sent 
a telegram to Mr. Bowers asking 
whether the offic¢ts of the fuel com- 
pany and the other operators would not 
agree to have “some one or three dis- 
interested men act as mediators between 
the various parties directly or indirectly 
engaged in the present turmoil.” The 
telegram suggested that the mediators 
should have no powers but simply go- 
from one side to the other to determine 
the position of each, without either side 
surrendering any rights and if nothing 
were accomplished the mediators to 
make a public statement. To this Mr. 
Bowers replied by wire on the same day: 
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“We all agree that such a scheme would 
most unwise. It would simply string 
he matter along without the slightest pos- 
ibility of a change of attitude on the part 
f the operators.” 

In November, 1913, Governor Am- 
qons, after a conference with both 
ides, had suggested as a basis of set- 
lement certain concessions on the part 
f the operators without recognizing 
he union. This plan was rejected by 
he strikers. The second suggestion 
rom 26 Broadway was with regard to 
his plan. On May 3, 1914, John D. 
ockefeller, Jr., sent a telegram to 
fessrs. Welborn and Bowers jointly. 
“We strongly urge,” he said, “operators 
o take a vigorously active position looking 
oward the acceptance by all parties con- 
erned of Governor Ammons’ plan of No- 
vember 27 and to outline a method by 
which the parties can now get together 
. unless you already have some better 
plan in mind.” 

On May 4, Mr. Bowers replied to 
this that Secretary of Labor Wilson was 
the one who “should force the union” 
to reconsider the proposition, since he 
was present at the conference. 

On May 26, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
transmitted to Messrs. Welborn and 
Bowers a telegram which he had re- 
ceived from Hon. Martin D. Foster, 
chairman of the congressional commit- 
tee that investigated the Colorado 
strike, in which he asked whether the 
operators would submit to arbitration 
by a board of federal judges. On the 
same day Mr. Welborn wired in reply 
that he deemed such a plan inadvisable. 


Grievance Boards 


Nothing further appears iff the cor- 
respondence by way of suggestion un- 
til August 11, when Mr. Rockefeller 
transmitted to Mr. Welborn some ex- 
tracts from a letter which he had re- 
ceived from W. L. Mackenzie King, 
which suggested the establishment of 
boards upon which both employers and 
employes should be represented, for the 
adjudication of grievances which arise 
in the course of employment. Mr. 
Rockefeller said that he was sending 
this to “ascertain whether you gentle- 
men in Denver believe that anything 
along these lines is worth considering 
for the fuel company.” 

On August 20, Mr. Welborn replied 
expressing approval of the plan in gen- 
eral, but said it would be unwise to adopt 
it at that time as it might seem to be 
“an admission on our part that a weakness, 
the existence of which we had previously 
denied, was being corrected. . .. It 
seems to me that we should avoid a course 
that would in the minds of the public justi- 
fy the charge that we have béen forced by 
the United Mine Workers of America into 
giving our employes something radically 
different and better than they had previ- 
ously enjoyed.” 

On August 16, Mr. Bowers also had 
written his disapproval of the plan, 
his reasoning being similar to that of 
Mr. Welborn: 


Such an act, he said, “would be regarded 
by the public as an admission on our ‘part 
that some such committee or board was 
lacking prior to the strike and might per- 
haps have prevented it.” 

On August 28, Mr. Rockefeller wrote 
to Mr. Welborn accepting his judg- 
ment and urging him to believe “no 
thought of criticism” had led to the 
suggestion he had made. 


The Truce Plan 


Early in September, President Wil- 
son’s proposal for a truce in the Colo- 
rado conflict and a temporary, three- 
year agreement, was made public. The 
proposal was made to the operators and 
to the strikers and called for a reply 
from both sides. On September 8, 
Starr J. Murphy wrote to Mr. Welborn 
that he would be glad to co-operate in 
drafting the reply and suggested that 
either he or W. L. Mackenzie King 
could go to Denver for that purpose. 
He was writing for Mr. Rockefeller, he 
said, who wished him to make it clear 
that this was 
“not by way of suggestion, nor do we in 
any way urge it, but he simply wishes you 
to know that, while we feel as we have 
always done that this is a matter which can 
best be handled by the executive officers of 
the company, nevertheless we at this end 
shall at any time be glad to co-operate in 
any way in which you think we can be of 
any service.” 

On September 12, Mr. Welborn wired 
to Mr. Murphy that it “may be de- 
sirable” to confer with him but he would 
rather go to New York than have Mr. 
Murphy come to Denver. , 

On September 15, Mr. Murphy sent 
to Mr. Welborn a copy of a proposed 
draft of a letter to the President which 
he had prepared. This, he said, 


“T have taken the liberty of sending to 
you merely by way of suggestion, 
without in any way indicating a desire to 
depart from the policy which we have stead- 
fastly maintained of leaving the decision 
of these questions to the executive officers.” 
On September 16, Mr. Murphy wrote 
again to Mr. Welborn urging that either 
the President’s plan should be accepted 
or some other constructive proposal 
made. “A mere refusal to do anything 
would be disastrous,’ he said. But he 
urged Mr. Welborn not to misunder- 
stand his motives. He thought frank 
expressions of opinions desirable and 
“always with the understanding that you 
will merely consider our opinions for’ what 
they are worth and will decide the ques- 
tions in the light of your fuller knowledge 
of the entire situation.” 
On September 18, Mr. 
knowledged Mr. Murphy’s draft of a 
proposed letter to the President. He 
told him that he had used part of it in 
the letter that he had sent, but that he 
had rejected that part of it which stated 
that the company would provide a medi- 
um by which the employes could present 
to the company their views and sug- 
gestions “for the peaceful adjustment 
of any differences that may arise.” 


Welborn ac- 


On October 5, Mr. Murphy wrote an- 
other letter to Mr. Welborn in which 
he asked him what he would think of 
having a committee in each mine con- 
sisting of representatives of the oper- 
ators and representatives of the miners 
chosen by themselves, who would see 
that the laws and the mine regulations 
were observed. -He had ‘been. much im- 
pressed by what he had seen of self- 
government in the George Junior Re- 
public and wondered jf it would not 
work out equally well in the mines. He 
asked Mr. Welborn to understand, how- 
ever, “that again I am merely thinking 
out loud and send this to you for what 
it may be worth.” 7 

On October 9, Mr. Welborn replied 
that he thought.such a plan or modifica- 
tion of it might be employed to ad- 
vantage. He said he had been thinking 
of some such thing as that, but it would 
have to be avoided at that time, for it 
came too near to meeting one of the 
demands of the strikers; and he closed 
the letter by assuring Mr. Murphy that 
whenever he wished to think out loud he 
would be glad to have him put his 
thoughts on paper and mail them. 

Consider the nature of these proposals. 
They were away from and not in line 
with the stiff-necked policy of the 
operators to be their own judges of the 
righteousness of their cause. Four of 
them were made with a view to ending 
the strike—investigation by federal 
judges, mediation by “disinterested par- 
ties,’ arbitration by federal judges, the 
acceptance of the Ammons proposals. 
Two of them proposed something ap- 
proaching one of the plans of the 
strikers—boards of grievances. Two 
of them offered assistance on a letter 
to the President and involved proposals 
designed to meet the President’s sug- 
gestions. In every instance, they went 
beyond anything the operators were dis- 
posed to do. 


All Proposals Rejected 


So far were these suggestions from 
the status of orders or commands that 
each one carried with it an assurance 
that the writer desired the Colorado 
officials to accept or reject the proposal 
as they saw fit. In exercising this privi- 
lege the officials rejected every one of 
them. In the light of this fact, I can- 
not avoid the conclusion based on the 
correspondence and the public testi- 
mony, that Mr. Rockefeller’s statement, 
“the conduct of the business is in 
the hands of the officers,” was abso- 
lutely the fact. He gave no orders, and 
he acquiesced when his suggestions were 
turned down. 


The correspondence sufficiently ex- 
plodes Mr. Walsh’s contention that Mr. 
Rockefeller was actively engineering 
everything that was done in Colorado. 
It presented, however, a series of situ- 
ations which challenged the exercise of 


his primary responsibility as owner. It 
was for him to say at each point whether 
he would continue or withhold his sanc- 
tion. In so far as he not only “went 
along,’ but gave positive evidence of 
support, that responsibility became more 
and not less. 

This was exhibited in the one phase of 
activity devised and put in motion by 
Mr. Rockefeller himself. It is a note- 
worthy fact that after his public state- 
ment of April 28 which led to the dis- 
covery that it was unsafe to bank too 
heavily on company reports from Colo- 
rado, he gave out no more statements 
on strike matters. One month later, 
however, he was looking for an experi- 
enced press agent to put the case for the 
operators before the people. 


A Publicity Campaign 


It was young Mr. Rockefeller, accord- 
ing to the testimony, who conceived the 
idea of a publicity campaign, communi- 
cated with President Rea of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and early in June, 
1914, gained his consent that his exec- 
utive assistant in charge of publicity, 
Ivy L. Lee, should give some time to the 
service of the Colorado operators. In 
addition to his general equipment ac- 
quired as a newspaper man and publicity 
agent for various corporations, Mr. Lee 
had been in 1905-7 press representative 
for the anthracite coal operators. 

Mr. Lee reported constantly to Mr. 
Rockefeller, sent him for his approval 
proof of the first bulletin in the series 
that were published last summer, and 
Mr. Rockefeller advanced him his sal- 
ary of $1,000 per month all of the time 
he was employed on the bulletins. These 
bulletins were labeled “Facts Concerning 
the Struggle in Colorado for Industrial 
Freedom,” and although Mr. Rockefeller 
had just been through a humiliating ex- 
perience which heavily discounted in- 
formation from the operating officials 
as biased, inaccurate and incomplete, 
Mr. Lee’s “facts” to convince the peo- 
ple of the United States were to be sup- 
plied by the committee of operators 
managing the strike to whom he reported 
on going to Denver. 

If Mr. Rockefeller thought he had hit 
upon a method which would get for 
himself—and give to the public—first 
hand independent information, that was 
not the conception of his new lieutenant. 
Mr. Lee did not go beyond his sources. 
The bias and misinformation the bulle- 
tins contained have already been indi- 
cated in Tur Survey. The untruths 
in some of these bulletins were so pat- 
ent that a man of Mr. Lee’s experience 
should have recognized them as false. 
One of the bulletins contained a particu- 
larly vicious falsehood about the salaries 
paid to the officials of the miners’ union 
[See Tur Survey, December 5, 1914]. 

This charge had earlier been circulated 
by the operators in the newspapers 
of Colorado and they themselves had 
no misconceptions as to its falsity at 


the time it was sent broadcast in the 
bulletins. On September 30, 1914, Mr. 
Welborn had sent the following telegram 
to Mr. Lee at Philadelphia: 


“Tt has been suggested, and I think very 
wisely, that on account of incorrections of 
fact with respect to payment of officers 
of organization reported in Bulletin 14, 
that with the re-issue of Series I, we en- 
close slip reading, ‘On page 67 it is stated 
that certain figures were taken from the 
report of Secretary-Treasurer U. M. W. 
of A. This is a mistake.’ It is believed 
that officers are in doubt as to what in- 
formation we have concerning their finan- 
cial interest in the strike, and that with this 
slip inserted they will not make any further 
answer. Number 14 has brought out some 
questions that cannot be easily answered. 
J. F. Welborn.” 


It is evident, therefore, that Mr. Wel- 
born wanted the charge, which he knew 
at this time to be untrue, to stand. To 


' this telegram Mr. Lee replied: 


“Pamphlet already printed and forward- 
ed. I suggest that you have slips printed 
in Denver and enclose in mailing.” 

It was more than three months after 
this that correction of the misstatement 
was finally made by the Colorado opera- 
tors—after its exposure in THE SURVEY, 
and after the Rockefeller group in New 
York had taken it up with Mr. Lee in 
Philadelphia and the Jatter advised the 
Denver committee to publish a retrac- 
tion [See THe Survey, January 15, 
1915]. On the stand Mr. Lee sought to 
justify his part in circulating this 
despicable statement calculated to dis- 
credit the motives of the union lead- 
ers before the public, on the ground 
that the Colorado operators furnished 
him the statement, and that it was 
his function, not to criticize the ma- 
terial, but to put it in a form suitable 
for publication, leaving responsibility 
for accuracy on the shoulders of the 
operators. Yet during his work as press 
representative for the anthracite opera- 
tors in Pennsylvania and for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Mr. Lee must have 
become familiar with the miners’ union. 
It is incredible that he should never 
have scanned their financial statements. 
It is extremely difficult to believe that 
he did not recognize as a lie the moment 
he saw it, the story that the vice-presi- 
dent of the union got a salary of $32,000 
a year. 


The Letter for Governor Ammons 


In addition to the bulletins, an im- 
portant task undertaken by Mr. Lee in 
the discharge of his duties was the 
preparation of a letter to be used by 
Governor Ammons. In May, 1914, just 
after the Ludlow outbreak, Major E. J. 
Boughton of the Colorado militia, came 
to New York. He stated that he had 
been sent by the governor of Colorado 
in order to set the facts before the 
people in the East; the state of Colorado 
having been, in the governor’s belief, 
seriously misrepresented by the eastern 
newspapers and magazines. 

One of the first things that Major 


Boughton did, according to his ow? 
statement before the United State 
Industrial Relations Commission, was 
call at 26 Broadway. There, accordin)) 
to information since given by Mr 
Rockefeller, he had a conference wit 
Mirsee: 

According to Mr. Rockefeller, M 
Lee suggested that it would be a goow, 
thing if the governor of Colorado wrot®, 
a letter to the President of the United 
States and another to governors of othe), 
states, “‘setting forth the situation as 
Governor Ammons saw it.” Majow 
Boughton then “suggested that Mr. Lee. 
make his ideas concrete by preparing @ 
drait of the kind of statement or lettei 
he had in mind.” Major Boughto 
was attorney for the metalliferous min- 
ing companies in Colorado, and on acy 
count of his utterances and actions was 
rated in Colorado as violently antagon- 
istic to the mine workers. 4 

It did not seem improper to Mr.. 
Rockefeller that the official spokesman) 
for the governor of Colorado who want- 
ed to give to the public the facts about 
an industrial conflict should first of all 
seek advice from the publicity agent of 
one of the parties to that conflict; and 
so, as he testified to the commission, he 
sent to Mr. Lee material that he pre- 
viously had prepared for a public state-— 
ment based on his old sources of in- 
formation, and suggested that Mr. Lee 
use it in his draft for the governor. — 

Mr. Rockefeller testified that he never 
saw the letter that was finally drafted. 
He stated further that Major Boughton 
had informed him that he never sent the 
letter to the governor of Colorado and 
that no use was ever made of it. It may 
be unnecessary to point out in this con- 
nection that if Governor Ammons did 
not use the letter that was not the fault 
of Mr. Lee who prepared it, nor of Mr. 
Rockefeller who furnished material to 
be used in the letter, nor, very probably, | 
of Major Boughton, who was so eager 
to avail himself, in his effort to correct 
misstatements of fact, of aid and com- 
fort from employes and directors of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 

The significance of the incident lies, it 
seems to me, in the additional evidence 
it affords of Mr. Rockefeller’s attitude 
toward the state authorities. Not only 
did he fail to protest when his sub- 
ordinate officers reported their efforts 
to “drive” the governor of Colorado, but 
he did not, balk on (being party to a plan 
which would have put out as a disinter- 
ested official statement, a document 
emanating, without the public’s knowl- 
edge, from the business interests directly 
involved in the controversy. 

These things, then, the testimony and 
the correspondence placed in evidence, 
seem to show that John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., was in constant receipt of in- 
formation from the strike zone, that 
some of his information was untrust- 
worthy, but that he acted on it spon- 
taneously and vigorously, not only spon- 


hat Rockefeller Knew and What He Did 


bring without qualification all the acts 
f the Colorado officers, but by infer- 
nee, he gave approval in advance of 
ny act they might think advisable. Be- 
des this he took the initiative himself 
1 organizing publicity to sustain the 
perators before public opinion and the 
ublic officials of Colorado. 

It is in the record, however, that 
hile the strike was on, various mem- 
ers of the Rockefeller directorate in 
jew York made it known that they were 
uxious to go to Colorado and look into 
ings for themselves, but were dis- 
uaded by the company officials who 
yought it would give the public and the 
trikers the notion that they were weak- 
ning and, inferentially, had not Mr. 
Rockefeller’s confidence. And before the 
nd of the strike Mr. Rockefeller himself 
ought new channels of information: 
\ccording to the testimony of W. L. 
fackenzie King, who on October 1, 
914, entered upon an inquiry into in- 
lustrial relations for the Rockefeller 
“oundation, the first to broach the sub- 
ect to him was Jerome D. Greene, its 
secretary, then a member of the Rocke- 
feller personal staff, and his first dis- 
‘ussion of the subject was with the three 
members of the staff, Greene, Starr J. 
Murphy and John D, Rockefeller, Jr. 


Mackenzie King’s Inquiry 


It was thus a pure Rockefeller office 
nterprise—indeed, it was the Colorado 
trike that was instrumental in bringing 
o a head the plan of having such a 
‘tudy undertaken. Whatever of praise 
or of blame, therefore, may be involved 
n the undertaking, attaches to the 
Rockefeller group far more than to the 
rustees of the foundation as a whole. 


*Two public statements have been is- 
ued by the Rockefeller Foundation re- 
zarding the employment of Mr. King 
ind the investigation which he has 
indertaken. The language of these two 
statements is such as to suggest two 
possible lines of approach to the inquiry. 
Chey leave confusion as to*which of two 
snterprises announeed is being under- 
aken, and the testimony of Mr. King 
n Washington this spring before the 
ndustrial Relations Commission did not 
end to dispel that confusion. 

In the first statement given to the 
ress on October 1, 1914, which contains 
1 general outline of the plan, the public 
vas told that 


“In spirit and method the’ investigation 
f the problem of industrial relations will 
e like that carried on by the Rockefeller 
nstitute for Medical Research and other 
nquiries instituted by the Rockefeller 
oards, In no sense will the in- 
estigation be local or restricted, or car- 
ied on with particular reference to any 
xisting situation, or for that matter, with 
eference to conditions in any one country.” 


On December 7, a general statement 
§ the activities of the Rockefeller 
foundation was given out and in re- 
erring to the investigation that was to 


be carried on by Mr. King, the state- 
ment was made: 

“Tn so far as Mr. King’s inquiries have 
to do with industrial controversies, his 
attitude will be that of a physician who 
investigates the nature and causes of the 
pathological conditions with which he has 
to deal, with a view, if possible, to the 
discovery of effective remedies.” 

Prior to this, however, appeared the 
following: 

“The Rockefeller Foundation is, more- 
over, a large owner of corporate securities, 
and in that capacity is itself directly con- 
cerned in maintaining harmonious relations 
between the companies in which it is inter- 
ested and their employes.” 

This latter statement seems to suggest 
a different relationship on the part of 
Mr. King from that of scientific investi- 
gator. It suggests a position of indus- 
trial adviser to a large employer of labor. 

I listened to Mr. King on the witness 
stand with care hoping that his state- 
ments would be clear where the state- 
ments of the Foundation were not, but 
I was left even more confused by two of 
his statements upon the stand. One was 
a vigorous protest when the chairman 
referred to John D. Rockefeller as 
“your employer.” Mr. King reminded 
the chairman that he was not employed 
by Mr. Rockefeller but by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

Later when the chairman was inquir- 
ing as to what Mr. King was doing in 
Colorado, where he had gone a few 
weeks before being summoned as a wit- 
ness, Mr. King protested at what he felt 
was an attitude of unfairness toward 
Mr. Rockefeller. He pointed out that 
Mr. Rockefeller had been criticized for 
not devoting sufficient attention to Colo- 
rado and knowing what the situation 
there was. “But now,”’—to quote the 
substance, not the exact language of his 
statement—“the moment he starts out to 
remedy that defect and ascertain the 
situation in Colorado, it is made the oc- 
casion for casting aspersions upon his 
motives.” 


I felt also that it was an inadequate 
explanation that Mr. King made of his 
letter to Mr. Rockefeller in August, 
1914 [See Tue Survey, January 16, 
1915], advising him that the labor unions 
will probably have to ease up on their 
demands on account of the over-supply 
of labor that Mr. King anticipated would 
follow the European war. In explain- 
ing the letter before the commission Mr. 
King said that as a friend of the labor 
organizations he was trying to face and 
state with clearness the difficulties with 
which they are likely to be confronted 
and the means which he felt they will 
have to adopt to meet those difficulties. 

This would not have been in the 
slightest degree incompatible with his 
expressed attitude of friendship to the 
unions if Mr. King had addressed his 
warning to organized labor. The basis 
of all the criticism that has arisen over 
this letter is in the very fact that it was 


written, not to the labor unions, but to 
a man who was at that moment in a 
desperate conflict with a labor union. I 
cannot avoid the feeling that this letter 
was in keeping with the position of in- 
dustrial counsellor, but it was not in 
keeping with the position of scientific 
investigator. It was made before Mr. 
King began his work in the latter ca- 
pacity, but it was made during the nego- 
tiations which led up to his being com- 
missioned as such. 

This is an important issue and the 
public has a right to expect from Mr. 
Rockefeller or the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion a clear and unambiguous statement 
of what the relationship is. There is no - 
reason why Mr. Rockefeller should not 
employ someone to advise him and his 
associates on industrial matters. But 
this is a thing far removed from the 
scientific diagnosis idea, presented in the 
announcement of Mr. King’s engage- 
ment. The public is to be asked to give 
weight to Mr. King’s investigations; it 
has a right to know definitely for whom 
he is prescribing—for the public or for 
Mr. Rockefeller. - 


Rockefeller’s Present Attitude 


What Mr. King’s investigations result 
in, is a matter for the future. It is to be 
noted that most of the correspondence 
and much of the testimony have to do 
with matters which are now a year or 
more old. Many things can happen in a 
year. Eyena man far more self-confident 
and assertive than Mr. Rockefeller has 
manifested himself, if he is honest, may 
have experience and new evidence of a 
convincing character placed before him 
that will change his mind on matters of 
fundamental importance. Indeed, Mr. 
Rockefeller himself intimated on the 
witness stand that such a change had 
taken place. 


In Washington, in May, Chairman 
Walsh was grilling him on his expressed 
approval and his desire to have circu- 
lated an article making a savage and in- 
discriminate attack upon unionism [see 
Tue Survey, June 5, 1915]. The chair- 
man quoted statements from the article 
with which Mr. Rockefeller was not 
willing to say that he was in agreement. 


“My suggestion,” Mr. Rockefeller re- 
minded the chairman, “was made, was it 
not, eighteen months ago—or possibly last 
summer? It is a year since I recommended 
the sending out of this. Perhaps my views 
have changed in the meantime.” 

Chairman Walsh: “Well, have your 
views changed in the meantime as to the 
right of men to collective bargaining?” _ 

Mr. Rockefeller: “I stated my opinion 
Of mites 

Chairman Walsh: “You said that you 
believe in collective bargaining. Now you 
are the one that would know if your views 
changed since you asked Mr. Lee to send 
that out.” 

Mr. Rockefeller: “I did not say whether 
they have changed or they have not 
changed on that. I say they may or may 
not have changed. My views on various 
subjects may have changed.” 


The Survey, August 21, 19}, 


The value of this admission is of 
course problematical. But there are 
some indications of change. In April, 


1914, for example, Mr. Rockefeller re- 
ceived a letter from Frank Hayes, vice- 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, but wrote to Mr. Bowers: 

“In conformity with the policy adopted 
by Mr. Welborn and yourself, I will make 
no reply.” 

In January, 1915, however, he was 
willing to meet in his own office not only 
Mr. Hayes but John Lawson, Mother 
Jones and other leaders of the miners. 
It will not be overlooked, of course, that 
the strike was over in January, 1915, 
and that Mr. Rockefeller’s side was vic- 
torious. 

Again, in November, 1913, when the 
strike was in its first stages, Mr. Rocke- 
feller could say to Secretary Wilson: 


“The action of our officers in refusing to 
meet the strike leaders is quite as much in 
the interest of our employes as of any other 
element in the company. Their position 
meets with our cordial approval and we 
shall support them to the end.” 


But this spring at- Washington, Mr. 
Rockefeller was willing to indicate— 
very mildly to be sure, and not at all 
with that positiveness of statement 
which marked his contrary utterances of 
a year ago—that he might have differed 
with the Colorado officers on the ques- 
tion of granting an interview to the 
strike leaders. He was willing to say, 
“Personally I would have been inclined 
to grant it if the request had come to 
me.” 

This position was echoed, strangely 
enough, at the recent Washington hear- 
ings by L. M. Bowers, former chairman 
of the board of directors, who said with 
characteristically racy speech that it 
was “the silliest thing on God’s earth 
to refuse to grant a conference’—the 
same Mr. Bowers who on September 
19, 1913, had written to Mr. Rockefeller, 


“The main question . . . is recog- 
nition of the union, which we flatly refuse 
to do, or even meet with these agitators 
to discuss or take up this question, directly 
or indirectly.” 


And Ivy L. Lee, who is today a di- 
rector of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company as a_ representative of the 
Rockefellers, stated on the witness stand 
that he believed the Colorado officers 
made a mistake in refusing to grant the 
conference, and that so far as his in- 
fluence went he would always be in 
favor of conferring with officers of the 
union. 

I do not attempt here ‘to pass upon 
the significance of this evidence. It is 
of importance in determining the ques- 
tion of a change in Mr. Rockefeller’s 
attitude toward industrial matters. 
There is also evidence of a contrary na- 
ture that should be examined. 

One of the most serious charges that 
has been brought against the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company since the strike, 


—or during it either for that matter,— 
is that it has interfered in the course of 
justice in Colorado, that its regularly 
retained attorneys became identified 
with the prosecution in cases growing 
out of the strike, and have, in the ca- 
pacity of assistant prosecutors, helped 
to send strike-leaders to the peniten- 
tiary. ; 


Rockefeller and the Courts 


The evidence on this point as it ap- 
peared in the record is of great impor- 
tance. While the commission was in 


session in New York, a telegram was 


received by the commission from 
Horace N. Hawkins, attorney for the 
United Mine Workers in Colorado. 
The telegram stated briefly that in No- 
vember, 1913, a battle had occurred be- 
tween mine guards and strikers near La 
Veta, Colorado, and that three mine 
guards and a chauffeur had been killed. 
Strikers were indicted for murder in 
this connection and their trial began on 
January 4, 1915. 


“On that day,” the telegram went on, 
the appearance was entered, for the prose- 
cution, of Thomas H. Deyine, the regu- 
lar retained counsel of the C. F. & I. at 
Pueblo, Charles C. Hayden, for many years 
representative of said company in Huer- 
fano County, and Jesse G. Northcutt, the 
leading counsel for said company, concern- 
ing strike matters. Mr. Rockefeller’s com- 
pany Owns no interest in Oakview property, 
but is employing and paying attorneys who 
are openly conducting and controlling the 
prosecution. Affidavits so charging, filed 
January 4, have not been and will not be 
disputed. Detectives employed by C. F. & 
I. have been in attendance assisting said at- 
torneys, including Walter Belk of the Bald- 
win-Felts Strike-breaking Agency, and Jeff 
Farr, the C. F. & I. sheriff of Huerfano 
County. Mr. Rockefeller’s attor- 
neys have entered their appearance, openly 
announced that they are going to conduct 
the prosecution. I respectfully submit that 
Mr. Rockefeller should be asked if he know 
of these things and approves of them. Why 
should Mr. Rockefeller’s company, after the 
strike is over, pay attorneys to prosecute 
men whose alleged offenses were not against 
either the company or employes of his com- 
pany? Will not such conduct on the part 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s company after the 
strike is over tend to keep alive bitterness 
already aroused and render ineffective any 
proposed plans of conciliation?” 


This telegram was received. after Mr. 
Rockefeller had left the witness stand 
in New York at the end of January, 
and it was immediately sent to him by 
the commission with a request that he 
comment upon it. Mr. Rockefeller sent 
this message on to President Welborn, 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
at Denver with this simple statement, 
“Chairman Walsh has sent us a copy 
of telegram addressed to him.” 

On January 31, Mr. Welborn sent a 
telegram to Mr. Rockefeller admitting, 
in substance, the truth of the charges. 
In explanation he stated that the prose- 
cuting attorney was friendly with the 
strikers and that the county commis- 
sioners of Huerfano County had au- 
thorized the company attorneys to assist 


in the prosecution. 
eds 


“In taking this course, the operators ar 
simpy doing what in justice they owe ft 
their employes who have been subjected t# 
all kinds of violence and to the wives am 
children of employes who were murdered @ 
their regular working places.” 


Mr. Welborn add 


In a formal statement to the commis 
sion on this subject at the Washingto 
hearing, in May, Mr. Rockefeller said 


“T feel that when private inter 
ests, either individual or corporate, par 
ticipate in criminal prosecutions, the pro 
ceedings tend to lose that impartial qualit 
which should characterize the administ 
tion of justice. The administratio 
of justice should rest solely in the hand 
of the state. This principle I regard as 5 
vital that I would not stop at anythin} q 
which might be necessary in order to main 
tain it absolutely.” j 

He told the commission that he mad 
no reply to Mr. Welborn’s telegram 
quoted above, but waited for Mr. Wel 
born to come to New York. He came 
Mr. Rockefeller testified, some time th: 
next month and then Mr. Rockefelle 
told him that he did not approve of*haw 
ing their attorneys employed that way. 

“Did Mr. Welborn agree with you? 
asked Chairman Walsh. 

“IT do not remember whether he did 
not,” replied Mr. Rockefeller. 

It appears, therefore, that he let M 
Welborn go back to Colorado witho 
having expressed himself  positivel: 
enough on this vital issue for Mr 
Rockefeller to recall. 

In spite of the activities of the coll 
company attorneys the strikers indicte@ 
in the La Veta case were acquittee 
early in March. Then the trial of Loui: 
Zancanelli, who was charged with hav. 
ing shot a Baldwin-Felts detective, wa 
begun. The result was a hung ju 
Immediately the judge ordered a ne 
jury summoned by the open venir 
method, which means permitting ‘ 
sheriff to summon a panel from th 
streets. This was done over the objec 
tion of the defendant’s attorneys and @ 
jury of twelve men, six of whom wer 
deputy-sheriffs and others of whom 
were under obligations to the coal com! 
panies, was drawn from this panel. 

This jury so drawn, returned a ver 
dict of guilty with the penalty fixed a 
life imprisonment. The coal company 
attorneys were instrumental in having 
the jury selected in this way; and wher 
after the Zancanelli case, John Lawson 
the strike-leader, came up for trial, par 
of the jury that tried him and foune 
him guilty were drawn from this samé 
panel. 

It was early last April that Lawson’) 
trial came on and then at last Mr 
Rockefeller bestirred himself. Accord 
ing to his subsequent statement ir 
Washington, he asked Mr. Murphy te 


. call up Mr. Welborn on the long dis 


tance telephone and ascertain positively 
that the fuel company would not be 
identified with this case. After thi! 


What Rockefeller Knew and What He Did 
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telephone conversation, Mr. Murphy 
wrote to Mr. Welborn on April 19, as 
jollows: 

“We at this end are all much gratified to 
learn from my telephone conversation with 
you on Saturday that the criminal prosecu- 
tions in Colorado are being conducted sole- 
ly by the attorney-general and the public 
prosecutors, and that no counsel in any way 
connected with the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
‘Company have appeared in the case or are 
taking any active part in the prosecution. 
We feel that this is the only correct policy. 
.. . As soon as private interests, wheth- 
er individual or corporate, participate by 
private counsel in the prosecutions the pro- 
ceedings begin to take on an appearance of 
private vengeance rather than of an impar- 
tial administration of justice. 

The La Veta trial was still on when 
on January 31, President Welborn 
wired Mr. Rockefeller admitting that 
coal company attorneys were acting as 
special prosecutors. Between that date 
and the Lawson trial in April, the La 
Veta case was finished and the two 
trials of Zancanelli took place. During 
all of this time Mr. Rockefeller knew 
that Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
attorneys were identified with the prose- 
cution, but according to his own testi- 
mony, he did nothing. Although he did 
put a stop to it when the trial of John 
Lawson began, Mr. Lawson’s case was 
already affected by their acts by reason 
of the panel from which his jury was 
drawn. 

This is the first instance, clearly 
shown in the available evidence, of 26 
Broadway’s issuing orders to Colorado; 
and these were issued after the horse 
was stolen. 


Colorado Officials Still in the Saddle 


The undisputed facts relating to the 
trials are perhaps the best evidence as 
‘to whether Mr. Rockefeller’s will to do 
has undergone a change. Another is his 
choice of associates who, now that the 
strike is over, will act for him and to 
whom he will look for counsel. His 
associates on the personal staff of his 
father—absentee directors like himself 
of the Colorado Fuel and-Iron Company 
—shared in his unbroken absence from 
the scene of the year-long struggle; in 
his lack of first-hand information, and 
in his continued support of the opera- 
_tors while the strike was on. They were 
content to base that support on the re- 
ports that came to them, despite the 
bitter human consequences which the 
news of the day showed them were 
bound up in the, conflict in. which that 
support was the deciding factor. 

When they had a more broad-minded 
policy to suggest, it was turned down in 
Denver and they knuckled in as Mr. 
Rockefeller did; if they broke with his 
policy of leaving everything to the ad- 
ministrative officials, the world does not 
know of it. In their case, as in his, the 
public can make fresh judgments, now 
that the strike is over, only as their 
mental attitude issues in action. Mr. 
Lee has succeeded Mr. Greene as a 


member of the “personal staff” of the 
elder Rockefeller and as a director of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
His writings (see THe Survey, June 5, 
1915) bear out his performance in con- 
nection with his Colorado strike pub- 
licity work, in which at best he acted 
merely as a vehicle for other men’s 
policies and for whatever out-givings 
they thought would serve their ends. 

L. M. Bowers, who wrote the letters 
about the “little cowboy governor,” is 
no longer chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, nor vice-president of the 
same. His choleric resentment against 
public interference in company affairs, 
as indicated in his letters, was only ex- 
ceeded on the witness stand by the domi- 
neering attitude toward men on his pay- 
roll expressed by the president of the 
Victor-American Company. [John C. 
Osgood, president of the C. F. & I. in 
the pre-Rockefeller régime. See THE 
Survey for December 5, 1914 and Janu- 
ary 2, 1915.] 

Mr. Bowers’ retirement may be ex- 
plainable on the score of age; for al- 
though vigorous both mentally and 
physically, he is sixty-eight years old. 
His passing, however, may conceivably 
be taken as a sign of a change in policy 
in dealing with the public if not in deal- 
ing with labor. 


J. F. Welborn, 20 years Mr. Bowers’ 


junior, remains president of the com- 
pany in spite of the things done under 
his administration that violate Mr. 
Rockefeller’s expressed code of ethics. 
He has maintained the oligarchy of the 
closed camps, with not only their com- 
pany houses, company stores, company 


schools and company churches, but 
their infringement on civil liberties. 
Under his presidency, the company 
has evaded the laws of the state 
for the protection of miners. He 


and those under him hired a private 
force, armed them, paid them and used 
them against his former employes who 
were striking against the régime that 
he had maintained. After the strike 
was over, attorneys under retainer to 
the company, helped prosecute the 
strike-leaders. 

In spite of all this, if the question of 
union recognition came up again, Mr. 
Rockefeller testified at his recent hear- 
ings in Washington, he would “leave it 
to the officers of the company to decide.” 


Judicial Anarchy Unrebuked 


This connection of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company with the criminal 
prosecution of strikers and strike-lead- 
ers is, to my way of thinking, more dan- 
gerous and vicious than anything it has 
done on the industrial field. The evi- 
dence shows that Mr. Rockefeller knew 
all about this connection for over two 
months before he lifted a finger to stop 
it. Why he called the company’s at- 
torneys off in April when he had not 
done so in February or March, I do 


not know. I cannot avoid, however, 
certain reflections upon the fact that 
the La Veta defendants who went free, 
and Louis Zancanelli who after two 
trials was convicted and sent to prison 
for life, were obscure and unknown, 
and their cases did not get extended 
notice in the press, and that John Law- 
son, in whose case Mr. Rockefeller in- 
terfered by withdrawing the attorneys, 
is in a sense a national figure, whose 
trial was good “copy.” At the same 
time I do not overlook the fact that 
the jury panel from which Lawson’s 
jury was drawn had already been named 
by the sheriff under the order of the 
court secured at the instance of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company at- 
torneys before their withdrawal. 

And now that Lawson has been in- 
dicted by a jury drawn from sources 
partisan to the operators, and has been 
sentenced to life imprisonment by a 
judge known to be hostile to the strik- 
ers and fresh from employment as a 
company attorney—Mr. Rockefeller is 
silent. It is a time when it is not only 
every good citizen’s right but his duty 
to protest against such an outrage upon 
justice. A word from Mr. Rockefeller 
would mean more for justice in Colo- 
rado than would that of any other citi- 
zen of the country in private life. But, 
although a beneficiary of judicial an- 
archy, exemplified by the Lawson case, 
he does not speak that word. And that 
is a fact of far greater significance than 
all the generalizations and hand-shak- 
ings in the world. 


Recapitulation 


In conclusion, let me sum up as I find 
.it, the evidence embodied in the one 
hundred and fifty letters and telegrams 
brought out by the Industrial Relations 
Commission. It should be borne in mind 
that I have attempted no independent 
investigation of the New York end of 
the Colorado strike. This would con- 
ceivably have added to or substracted 
from the weight attached to different 
factors in the situation. But I have in- 
terpreted the correspondence in the light 
of two visits to the Colorado fuel and 
iron district, in 1911 and again in 1914; 
and in the light of testimony at the 
hearings of both congressional and com- 
mission inquiries. What, then, does it all 
show as to the relation of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., to Colorado affairs and 
as to his responsibility for the things 
that occurred during the strike? Was 
he, as Chairman Walsh has stated, 
“personally responsible for everything 
that happened in Colorado?” 

I think the evidence answers that 
question; and the answer, as I see it, is, 
No. In the ordinary, everyday, com- 
mon-sense use of the term, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., was not responsible for 
exactly the things that happened in 
Colorado because there is every proba- 
bility that he did not will that those 
things should happen. He did not, ap- 
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parently, issue orders to the Colorado 
officials. Indeed, a most impressive 
thing about the correspondence is the 
evidence it affords of more liberal tend- 
encies at 26 Broadway than at the Bos- 
ton Building in Denver, tendencies that 
in every case were promptly checked 
by the operating officials. 

Mr. Walsh’s indictment, charging ac- 
tive control during the strike, to my 
mind, falls therefore to the ground. 
Between such a responsibility, however, 
and an acquiescent support of acts sub- 
versive of good government and de- 
structive of justice there is little to 
choose. While I believe the evidence 
clears Mr. Rockefeller of the former 
charge, it involves him absolutely in 
the latter. 

At the outset of this article I tried 
to distinguish between these two kinds 
of responsibility, and I took the ground 
that the fact of controlling ownership 
by the Rockefellers brought out by the 
congressional committee, carried with 
it responsibility in the first and primary 
sense whether they would or no. What 
the federal commission’s inquiry, as 
prosecuted by Mr. Walsh, has added, 
has been the bringing out of evidence 
as to the way the Rockefeller control 
exercised this responsibility. We have 
seen how during the entire course of 
the strike the officials in Colorado were 
in communication with the New York 
office. Mr. Rockefeller knew when the 
strike began; he knew of the bringing 
in of strike-breakers; he knew that the 
operators refused to meet the strike- 
leaders. The reports gave him little in- 
formation about the war measures that 
the operators were employing and none 
as to their control of the local sheriffs 
with their armies of deputies whom they 
armed and paid. On the other hand, 
they did tell him of the pressure they 
were bringing to bear on the governor, 
and’ Mr. Rockefeller himself indicated 
a willingness to co-operate in the prepa- 
ration of a letter which was to be sent 


out by the governor of Colorado as his 
own. 

We have seen also how in unqualified 
terms Mr. Rockefeller promised his sup- 
port to his Colorado executives, without 
checking up any of their statements to 
see if they were true. He did not so 
express himself, to be sure, after he had 
the misleading character of the reports 
forcibly and publicly impressed upon 
him, but neither did he withdraw his 
support,—neither then, nor after the op- 
erators’ policies toward meeting the 
public and the men part way, were clear- 
ly at variance with his own. Yet Mr. 
Rockefeller’s own conception of the 
relations of directors to executives 
fixed the responsibility on the former to 
assert their potential power when the 
latter abused their trust, and carried 
with it the obligation to know whether 
or not that trust was being abused. 

Where was Mr. Rockefeller when, in 
the early days of the strike, the papers 
were telling day after day of machine- 
guns in the hands of deputy sheriffs, of 
attacks and counter attacks, of men and 
boys being killed? Granting as we must 
that the executive officials told him only 
of the violence of the strikers, he could 
have read in the papers that civil war 
was on foot. Whether the cause was 
just or not, people were dying for it. 
Was it not a time for the man whose 
word would have meant action or dis- 
missal, to take up this responsibility, to 
take command and find out in person, 
from unbiased and disinterested sources 
what lay back of it all, and then to act? 

It was a time when Mr. Rockefeller 
could have done great and statesman- 
like things. But he did not do them. 
He did not take up the responsibility 
which was so clearly his whether he 
accepted it or not. By failing to find 
out for himself he merely evaded this 
responsibility; by backing up his men 
without finding out, he weighted it down 
the more heavily. 

A more fundamental question is in- 
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volved, however, than Mr. Rockefeller’ 
responsibility. Were it not for this 
this larger problem, I should considew 
all efforts to attach responsibility o 
sins of omission and commission, om 
murder and arson, or whatnot, to that 
unfortunate man, as wasted time. What 
is revealed here is a breakdown of th 
economic structure of democracy. W 
have a cross-section of it suddenly dis- 
played where all may see its terrible in~ 
adequacy. It is far short of the mark 
to lay it all on Mr. Rockefeller or the 
Colorado operators, as other evidence in 
the possession of the Commission on In= 
dustrial Relations clearly shows. Direc= 
tors of industrial concerns far larger 
and more important than the Colorado” 
Fuel and Iron Company confessed be- 
fore the commission to an ignorance as 
complete in every respect as Mr. Rocke-" 
feller’s. Inquiries directed by the com- 
mission in other directions have re- 
vealed as arbitrary a misuse of power, 
as Sinister an exploitation of labor as 
any that is shown in the testimony on. 
Colorado. The examination of Mr. 
Rockefeller has furnished a glaring ex- 
ample of the abuse inherent in great 
corporate ownership linked with absence 
and ignorance. and passiveness. But 
what a narrow, senseless and even 
vicious interpretation of it that does not 
go further than individual responsibility . 
and individual guilt. The unconscion- 
able heckling of one man to that end 
may only shunt public attention from an 
evil that is as deepseated in New Jersey 
as in Michigan, in West Virginia as in 
Colorado. 

The service that has been rendered by 
the inquiry into the Colorado strike and 
the connection therewith of the Rocke- 
fellers, is the insight it has given us into 
the methods of absentee capitalism. No- 
platitudinous expression of good intent 
can cloud this bald revelation of its 
abuse of power, its shirking of responsi- 
bility, its disregard of the human right 
of the workers. 
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UNIVERSITY TEACHING 


To tHE Epitor: As an old and de- 
oted subscriber, may I be allowed to 
iggest that your editorial of July 3, 
riticising the trustees of the University 
f Pennsylvania for their action in not 
2-engaging a member of their teaching 
‘aff, implies a latitude to university 
reaching, with which neither the pub- 
shed curricula nor the expectations of 
arents of students can fairly be recon- 
iled. 

Correct social standards are gradual- 
, becoming established by compromise 
etween radical and conservative. With 
ll honor to the radical, it is hardly fair 
» subject impressionable young men to 
n obviously biased emphasis. There 
an hardly be any question as to the ob- 
igation resting upon university authori- 
ies in this respect, and, in the view of 
nany disinterested alumni, the trustees 
lave, in the case referred to, acted in a 
anner tending to uphold the essential 
thics of sound university training. 


S. R. Morean. 


PEACE 


To tHe Epitor: We had a peace 
neeting recently and I found THE Sur- 
EY very useful in writing my paper. I 
Iso enclose a hymn, In God is Our 
?eace, which was sung for the first time 
hat night to the tune of America. 


In Gop Is Our PEACE 


xod is our peace, for aye, 
‘rom Him our steps did stray. 
forgive us, Lord. 

‘irm in His love we stand, 

\ true united band, 

Jur motto, this command, 

x0 forth in love. 


Yh, mothers of the world, 

‘ling high this flag unfurl’d, 

xod is our peace. 

‘rom Him our strength we take, 
Phis world anew to make, 

for the dear children’s sake, 

\ world of love. 


xod is our peace. Oh, Lord, 
Teach us to live this word. 

xod is our peace. 

Yh, may this peace divine, 

n evry heart now shine, 

\ peace, so pure, so fine, ‘ 
Phat wars shall cease. 


It is very hard to awaken the people 
o a sense of the power of thought in 
hanging the conditions in the world. 
Vhen I ask anyone to join the Woman’s 
Peace Party, the reply is usually “My 
oining would not be any good, we have 
10 vote,” in the case of the women; the 
nen say, “I don’t want to see peace un- 
il Germany is whipped.” I reply, If 
‘ou don’t get the thought of peace into 
rour hearts and try to build for peace 
iow, hold on to and build towards the 
deal, you will not see peace. In union 
s strength, we must all hold the thought 


of peace it we ever expect to see the 
reality. I wish you would always print 
the word “peace” thrice repeated under 
the title of your paper. The first 
“peace” standing for peace in the home; 
the second, for peace among all em- 
ployers and employes of America, a na- 
tional peace; the third, for a world-wide 
peace. What we constantly see we un- 
consciously dwell upon. I have asked 
others to publish this word Peace on the 
issues of their papers, but all seem 
afraid. 
Marcaret L. CAMPBELL. 
Melbourne, Fla. 


SOCIAL HYMNS 


To THE Epitror: Your social hymns 
published over a year ago were and are 
an inspiration to me. We are using 
some of them in Sunday School and 
planning to use them also in a patriotic 
celebration. 

For the parent-teacher’s association, 
however, I find social material lacking. 
The mothers also need songs to sing— 
songs that shall stimulate and broaden 
them for their particular work. I have 
made two attempts to produce words to 
be sung to old familiar tunes at mother’s 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, and 
child welfare meetings: 


Tune: America 

All hail to souls unborn, 

Our hope to wake the morn 

Of God’s new day. 

From darksome homes and bare, 
To sunny homes and fair, 

To love and tender care. 

God save the babes. 


To light and growth and health 
And joy, the only wealth 

Full undefiled; 

From vices that ensnare, 

From overwork and care, 

From all that breeds despair 
God save the child. 


To joy in work and play, 
To fairness every way, 
To love and truth; 
From things that dwarf and blight, 
From greed and hate and spite, 
To sacrifice for right 
God lead the youth. 


From selfishness and ease, 

And worry, bad as these, 
God save us all. 

’Tis ours to guide aright; 
’Tis ours to lead to light; 
With wisdom and with might 
God help us lead. 


Tune: St. Gertrude 

Working, singing, praying, 
Ever forward move, 

Working for the children, 
Singing of our love. 

Brightening all the work—time, 
Sharing all the play, 

Give the children sunshine, 
Sunshine every day. 


Chorus 
Follow in the footsteps 
Of our Lord and King; 
Love the blessed children, 
Love and work and sing. 


Praying, working, singin 
All and every day, oe 
Praying with the children, 
Working while we pray. 
Pray to be courageous, 
Joyful, just and strong, 
Strong to help the weaker, 

Just to right the wrong. 


These are not works of genius, but 
they may stimulate some one to write 
better. Songs on these subjects are 
needed. 


Lartit1a Moore Conarp. 
Grinnell, Iowa. 


CLOCKWORK CHARITY 


To tHE Eprtor: I wish bashfully to 
promulgate an idea for a mechanical 
device which appears to me to have 
great possibilities, and which should be 
welcomed by all the opponents of or- 
ganized charity. It is to be called “the 
automatic anti-graft almoner,’ and is 
the last word in scientific efficiency as 
applied to charity. In inventing it I 
have had in mind the following eternal 
truths: 


1. True charity consists exclusively in 
giving money or doles. 

_ 2. No one knows so well where char- 
ity is needed as the one who needs it. 

3. Every deduction between the donor 
and the donee is either graft or a loss 
of efficiency in the gift. 

The device is a machine resembling 
an ordinary time recorder with a re- 
ceptacle for cash, an eight-day clock at- 
tachment, and certain other attachments, 
as will appear. 

Every individual in need of relief 
may obtain a key on application at the 
superintendent of the poor’s office. 

Upon “ringing in,” the applicant re- 
ceives from the machine one week’s “re- 
lief” in cash. All applicants receive the 
same amount, as we are all equal under 
the constitution. 

The machine registers the number of 
the key, and will refuse to “give up” 
again for that key until after the lapse 
of one week. 

A separate attachment registers the 
applicant’s pulse (this is almost uncanny 
in its efficiency). As we all know from 
“the new psychology,” a consciousness 
of deception or fraud reveals itself in 
an increased pulsation. In case the ap- 
plicant’s pulse is above the normal, the 
machine hands out counterfeit money 
and rings for the patrol wagon. 

No supervision is necessary. Sal- 
aries are done away with. The original 
contribution reaches its destination in- 
tact. There is no delay, and no red 
tape. * 

In short, the efficiency reached is 100 
per cent and graft is entirely eliminated. 
I hope you will give this device your 
serious consideration. 


Joun ALAN HAMILTON. 
Buffalo. 
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‘““THREE DAYS IN BERLIN”’ 


To tHE Epiror: THe Survey of 
June 5 has just reached Germany, and 
the fresh and sympathetic impressions of 
Miss Newman in her article on her 
three days in Berlin have been read with 
much interest. As one of the members 
of the International Congress of Wom- 
ex, who had the pleasure of making the 
journey from The Hague to Berlin with 
Miss Newman, and who was much with 
her during her short stay here, I would 
like to explain why Miss Newman 
gained the impression expressed in her 
footnote that “little of what the world 
is believing, or saying of the military 
and naval campaigns has reached the 
general public in Germany.” 

Knowing the distinguished and un- 
biased attitude of Miss Newman and 
her sister delegates toward the warring 
nations, we Americans in Berlin and our 
German friends felt it to be the merest 
courtesy to avoid any topics which 
might seem to show a wish to affect this 
genuinely neutral attitude. We, there- 
fore, restricted ourselves to showing 
them the constructive side of the war, 
women’s work, the work of aiding and 
comforting the distressed, and of bind- 
ing up wounds. 

It is true, however, that all that has 
been spoken or printed against Germany 
and her government, all the press utter- 
ances and propaganda, have been re- 
ceived and carefully read by Germans in 
general. 

We Americans who are striving to 
prevent the friendship between the lands 
of Kant and Washington from being ir- 
revocably broken know that we fight 
for an unpopular cause, and against tre- 
mendous odds. We must. nevertheless 
state that our faith in the moral in- 
tegrity of the German nation is not 
shaken, even by reports issued under 
such powerful names as that of Lord 
Bryce, whose sincerity we do not ques- 
tion, but whose very virtues, his patriot- 
ism, his desire to serve his country, make 
him a biased judge. 

We Americans with the English hy- 
phen seem to have taken over to our- 
selves the right to be the spokesmen of 
the United States, and to impose our 
ideals, our legislation and our social 
customs on our Latin and Germanic 
brothers. We are taking the line of 
least resistance when we impatiently re- 
fuse to shake off traditional habit and 
try to see a new point of view. 

Anyone who has lived many years in 
a foreign community, as the result of an 
international marriage, or because of his 
profession, knows what distinction is 
necessary to live without friction in a 
land of different customs. This diffi- 
culty in accepting a different standpoint 
makes it possible for us Americans to 
live a life-time in Paris, with only a 
superficial acquaintance with a few 
Frenchmen, living entirely an American 
life in an American colony, and dying 
strangers in the land under whose sod 
we sleep. 

To explain what I mean by different 
ideals: it is well-known that it is the 
role of Iago which is generally chosen 
by our best actors, (Booth, Irving and 
Coghlan, being notable examples) as be- 
irg closer allied to our ways of thinking 
and acting, than that of Othello. The 


opposite is the case in Germany, and I 
may add, France and Italy. Our in- 
herited English ideals of self-control 
and the suppression of feeling make the 
cool, sly villainy of Iago a more thank- 
ful role than the explosive violence of 
Othello. lJago’s feeling of superiority 
over the Moor is deeply Anglo-philos- 
ophic. The ideals of the continent of 
Europe, on the contrary, tend to the cul- 
tivation of deep feeling, so that the con- 
tinental peoples are less self-controlled, 
more swayed by joy, grief, compassion, 
violence, tenderness. 

Could I trust to the generous toler- 
ance of the readérs of THE Survey so 
far as to ask them to take the Othello 
point of view for a moment, which 
would look upon the sinking of the 
Lusitania as a result of our colossal 
traffic in munitions of war? From the 
German point of view we have, from a 
safe vantage and with smiling assuran- 
ces of friendship, been supplying the 
means of destroying Germany’s sons, 
until an explosion of resentment and 
despair brought on the catastrophe we 
deplore. 

Jane Addams, speaking in the Lyceum 
Club of Berlin a few weeks ago, said, 
in describing the difficulty of assimilat- 
ing the different nationalities of her set- 
tlement community: “They are differ- 
ent from each other,-so they despise 
each other!” This feeling, as a fact, is 
particularly strong in the ignorant 
classes. The educated classes, on the 
contrary, have always had a tendency to 
overstep the limits of nationality, to 
pass over the frontiers of thought. Of 
the thinkers of the world, we may say: 
“They are different from each other, 
therefore, they need each other.” 

Two further inaccuracies in Miss 
Newman’s article reveal the curious 
idea many Americans have of the Ger- 
man government. She says the Ger- 
man government forbids women crying 
on the streets, and allows only widows 
and mothers to wear mourning. This is, 
of course, a mistake. Crying in public, 
in war, as in peace, is generally deplor- 
ed, I think. In the matter of mourning, 
that is left to each one’s best judgment. 
As a rule, sisters, daughters and be- 
trothed, wear mourning as well as 
mothers and wives. 

Miss Newman will accept these few 
corrections, I know, in the same gener- 
ous ‘spirit she manifested in Berlin and 


The Hague. y¢aey Hucurtr Hatuay. 
Berlin, Germany. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To THE Epitor: THE Survey brings 
into my home a flood of moral sunshine. 
Its optimism is so persistent and in- 
domitable that I find myself believing, 
in spite of conservative misgivings, that 
every wrong can be righted, if only we 
go at them in the right way. 

Tue Survey believes that the King- 
dom of Heaven will be realized on earth, 
and “Thy will be done” here, and it pro- 
poses to hasten that day as soon as pos- 
sible. 

It also believes in people and intro- 
duces me to those that are doing their 
best to realize the vision splendid. 

What better service could Tur Sur- 


yEY ren ? 
x ender me Henry G. Ives. 
Andover, N. H. 


Although it is only an advisory body, the * 
Woman’s Civic Board of Birmingham was | 
established by a city ordinance. It is co- |’ 
operatiing with the city commission through ~ 
committees on health and sanitation, edu- | 


Thompson is president. 


The Bureau of Applied Economics of | 
which W. Jett Lauck is the head, with } 
headquarters in Washington, D. C, an-} 
nounces that in September it will begin | 
publication of the Labor Gazette, a | 
“monthly record of labor and industrial 
conditions.” The announcement states that 
it is the plan to publish from the author- — 
itative sources available a record of “labor 
disputes, conciliation, arbitration, the cost — 
of living, trade conditions in the principal — 
industries, résumés of state and federal re- | 
ports on labor and industry and of special — 
investigations; abstracts of the more im- | 
portant publications appearing from time to | 
time, railroad and corporation statistics of | 
earnings, and so forth, and concise state- | 
ments of the principal industrial events — 
with special articles on the more important | 
events as they occur.” ' 


The American Anti-Saloon League will | 
this fall establish a National Labor Depart- | 
ment to deal with economic and industrial 
aspects of the liquor problem, such as the 
curtailment of national revenue by pro- | 
hibition, the connection between labor | 
efficiency and temperance, etc. Charles 
Stelzle, appointed director of the depart-" 
ment, will carry his propaganda to the - 
workers by writing for trade journals, lec-_ 
turing and campaigning among labor organ- | 
izations. io | 

Mr. Stelzle himself is a trade unionist, a 
machinist, and a minister. In the latter | 
capacity he was organizer and superintend- | 
ent of the Labor Temple, New York city, | 
from 1910-1912, and for ten years superin- — 
tendent of the Bureau of Social Service 
under the Presbyterian Board of Home , 
Missions. Resigning this position, he | 
served last winter as Director of Relief 
and Emergency Measures of the Mayor’s | 
Committee on the Unemployed in New | 
York. . 


A prospective shortage of school funds | 
has compelled the St. Louis Board of Edu- 
cation to give up this year its public vaca- 
tion schools which have been conducted 
with growing success for the past five 
years. This is the first curtailment of the 
newer educational activities made _ neces- 
sary by the shortage in revenue. Among 
others, it was proposed to abolish the free 
use of public schools outside of school | 
hours and to return to the fee system, 
which would have meant the practical elim- 
ination of the social center movement 
which, during the last year, has more than 
doubled the use of the school buildings out 
of hours. 

Citizens’ organizations and the press at 
once rose to insist upon keeping the 
schools open free, as the cost, a few thou- 
sand dollars a year, is not commensurate 
with the benefit. As a result, the school 
board has assured the public there will be 
no change in the rules and the development 
of the social. center movement will con- 
tinue unhampered. 


ottings 


The English coalition ministry has just 
ippointed a central committee to consider 
ways of placing more of the four million 
eres of grass land in Great Britain under 
allage. 
‘starving out the British Isles,” according 
to Charles W. Holman who recently re- 
turned from studying the co-operative 
movement and land question in Great Brit- 
ic “the climb of prices has made the pub- 
lic realize that the land is not supporting 
lenough families per acre and that the yield 
‘might be raised with a little efficiency engi- 
neering.’ 
| Mr. Holman declares that machinery for 
[arying out the plans of this new commit- 
tee already exists in the great co-operative 
lfarmers’ societies. These societies of which 
‘there are nearly 2,000 in Great Britain with 
i membership of about 115,000 farmers are 
organized for mutual help in a multitude of 
| ways—from making small loans possible 
and easy to buying a threshing machine for 
group use at lower terms. “They would, 
| therefore, he insists, be a splendid medium 
| for trying out schemes devised by the com- 
mittee for increasing the supply of food 


_ stuffs and incidently “benefiting the farmer. 


Municipal Problems. Compiled and edited 
by Herman G. A. Brauer, director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, University 
of Washington, Olympia, Wash. 


A Great Gift or the Mystery of Life. 
By Jessie Copeland Brecken. Toronto Lo- 
cal Council, National Council of Women 
of Canada, Toronto, Canada. 


The Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium—Its History and Provisions. 
By Theodore B. Sachs, M. D. General of- 
fice, 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United States, 
1914. By Albert H. Fay. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Gary? A contribution to the present dis- 
cussion regarding the educational features 
of the public school system of Gary, Ind. 
The Committee on Education, Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, Ohio. ; 


The Negro Tuberculosis Problem in 
Maryland. By the Maryland Association 
for Prevention and Relief of Tuberculosis, 
Exe. Sec. Robert Carlisle Powell, 1301 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


__ The Pocket Cyclopedia of Temperance. 
By the Temperance Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Shawnee Building, 
Topeka, Kansas. Clarence True Wilson, 


editor. Price 25 cents. 
Worls Peace. A spectale drama in three 
acts. By Frank P. and Kate Richards 


O’Hare. Price 25 cents. The National 
Rip-Saw Publishing Co., Pontiac Building, 
“St. Louis, Mo. 


Permissible Explosion-Proof Electric 
Motors for Mines; Conditions and Require- 
ments for Test and Approval. By H. H. 
Clark. Technical paper 101. Department of 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, Government 
ine Office, Washington, D. C. 

Report of the Committee on Alleged Ger- 
man Outrages appointed by His Britannic 


/ 
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Although there is no danger of - 


_ corner 


Majesty's Government and presided over 
by the Right Hon. Viscount Bryce. Price 


10 cents. The Macmillan Company,. New 
York City. 
Unemployment. Its Relation to Crime, 


Delinquency and Probation. By Walter 
Lincoln Sears, superintendent Public Em- 
ployment Bureau of the City of New York, 
Lafayette and Leonard Streets, 
New York City. 


Bulletin on Community Music and Drama. 
Outlining a plan for the development of a 
series of “home-talent” entertainments. By 
Edgar B. Gordon, director of music and 
dramatics, Winfield High School, Winfield, 
Kansas. Price 5 cents. 


Summer Camp and Fresh Air Facilities 
in New York City. By the Summer Work 
Committee for the Association of Neigh- 
borhood Workers. Alfred Corning Clark, 
Neighborhood House, 283 Rivington street, 
New York city. 


A Study of Results of Institutional Care. 
By William J. Doherty, second deputy com- 
missioner, Department of Public Charities, 
New York city. Price 5 cents; ten or more 
copies 3 cents each. Department of Child- 
Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22 Street, New York city. 


A Community Plan in Children’s Work. 
By C. C. Carstens, secretary and general 
agent, Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, Boston. 


Items for the next Calendar should reach 
Tue Survey before September 9. 


AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 
CONFERENCES 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION oF MiIcHI- 
GAN, Ninth Annual Conference of. Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Sept. 2-3. Hotel Pantlind. 
Chairman, M. R. Bissell, Jr., 55 Barclay, 
Ave. N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

CHARITIES AND CorRRECTIONS, South Caro- 
lina State Conference of. Columbia, 
Sn: September! 97-9; ; Pres:, “A. T. 
Jamison, Greenwood, S. C. 


City PLanninea, California Conference on. 
Oakland, Cal., September 7-11. Sec’y, 
Charles H. Cheney, Crocker Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE, Association of. San 
Francisco, Cal., August 16-24. Gen. Sec’y, 
Miss Vida Hunt Francis, 1225 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Epucation Association, National. Oak- 
land, Cal., August 16-28. Sec’y, Durand 
W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Epucation, International Congress of. Held 
in connection with National Education 
Association. Oakland, Cal., August 16-28. 
Sec’y, Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Eucenics Conecress, Second International. 
New York, Sept. 22-28. 

Home Economics Concress, International 
Educational. Oakland, Cal., August 26- 
28. Sec’y, Anna Barrows, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York city. 

Governor’s CONFERENCE. Boston, Mass., 
August 24. Secy. M. C. Riley, State 
Capitol, Madison, Wis. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SocrAList Society, Labor 
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Price 5 cents; ten or more copies 3 cents 
each. Department of Child-Helping, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, 
New York city. 


Workers’ Health Bulletin. By George 
M. Price, M. D., director of the Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control for the Workers in the 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt and Dress and Waist 
Industries, 31 Union Square West, New 
York City. 


Report of Cases under the Massachusetts 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, Determined 
on Appeal, by the Supreme Judicial Court. 
Bulletin No. 11. Dec. 13, 1914 to April 1, 
1915, inclusive. Massachusetts Industrial 
Accident Board. State Printers, 32 Derne 
Street, Boston. 


A Study of Results of a Child-Placing 
Society. By Ruth W. Lawton, research 
worker, and J. Prentice Murphy, general 
secretary, Boston Children’s Aid Society. 
Price 5 cents; ten or more copies 3 cents 
each. Department of Child-Helping, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, 
New York city. 


The Family. 1. The Ethics of the Fam- 
ily. By James Hayden Tufts, professor 
and head of the department of philosophy, 
University of Chicago. 2. The Enlarge- 
ment of the Family Ideal. By Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers, minister of the Parish 
church, Cambridge. Charity Organization 
Department, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22 Street, New York city. 


Nin ee 
Further information can 
addressing Miss Louise 


Day Conference of. Hampton, 
September 4-6. 


be secured by 


Adams Grout, 154 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Municiparities, League of California. 
Oakland, Cal., September 7-11. Sec’y, 


H. A. Mason, Pacific Bldg., San Fran- 
cisconiGal: 

Pusitic Hearty, American Association of. 
Rochester, N. Y. September 7-10. Sec’y, 
Selskar M. Gunn, 755 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Reigious Epucation AssocraTIoN. Oak- 
land, Cal., August 27-29. Sec’y, Henry 
F. Cope, 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Scuoot Peace Leacur, American. Oakland, 
Cal., August 23. Sec’y, Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, 405 Marlborough Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

TusBercutosis, Mississippi Valley Confer- 
ence on. Indianapolis, Ind., September 
29-October 1. Further information may 
be secured by addressing the National 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis, 105 E. 22d Street, 
New York. 

UNIVERSITIES AND PusLic SERVICE, Second 
National Conference on. Boston, Mass., 
August 24-27. Sec’y, Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, Box 380, Madison, Wis. 

YY. We GA: 

Central City Conference, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, August 17-27. 
Central Student Conference. Lake Gen- 
eva, Wis., August 28-September 6. 
Pacific Coast City Conference. Asilomar, 
Cal., August 16-25. 
Western City Conference. Estes Park, 
Colo., August 13-23. 


LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Dry Farminc Concress, Tenth Annual In- 
ternational. Denver, Colo., October 4-7. 
Sec’y, Ralph H. Faxon, Denver, Colo. 

Peace Coneress, International. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., October 10-12. Sec’y, H. H. 
Bell, Van Ness Avenue and Bush Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


NATIONAL 

Consumers’ LEAGuE, National. Sixteenth 
annual meeting. Cleveland, O., Novem- 
ber 4-5. General Sec’y, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, 6 East 39th Street, New York. 

Houstnc AssocrATION, National. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., October 6-8. Sec’y, Law- 
rence Veiller, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. 

HuMANE AssocrIATION, American. St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., November 8-11. Sec’y, Na- 
thaniel J. Walker, Albany, N. Y. 

INFANT Mortarity, American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of. Sixth 
annual meeting. Philadelphia, November 
10-12. Executive Sec’y, Miss Gertrude B. 
Knipp, 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
Md. 


MunicrpaL IMPROVEMENTS, American So- 
ciety of. Dayton, O., October 11-15. 
Sec’y, Charles C. Brown, 702 Wulsin 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Municreat League, National. Dayton, O.. 
November 17-19. Sec’y, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, North American Building. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Peace Concress, Fifth American. San 
Francisco, Cal., October 6-9. Executive 
Director, Arthur D. Call, Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Prison Association, American. Oakland, 
Cal., October 2-7. Sec’y, George L. 
Sehon, 1086 Baxter Avenue, Louisville, 
Ky. 


Prisoner’s Arp AssocraTion, National. 
Oakland, Cal., October 2-7. Sec’y. C. M. 


Thompson, State Capitol, Hartford, Conn. 
STaTE AND Loca 

Cuarities, Massachusetts State Conference 
of. Pittsheld, Mass., October 20-22. 
Sec’y, Parker B. Field, 279 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

CFARITIES AND CorreEcTION, Michigan State 
Conference of. Battle Creek, Mich., 
October 20-22. Sec’y, Marl T. Murray, 
Lansing, Mich. 

CHARITIES AND 
State Conference of. 
Noy. 16-18. Sec’y, Richard W. 
Box 17, Albany, N. Y. 

CHARITIES AND  CoRRECTIONS, Seventh 
Pennsylvania Conference of. Scranton, 
Pa. October 21-23. Sec’y, Maurice Wil- 
lows, Scranton, Pa. 

Cuirp WeLFARE, Annual Conference of. 
Dallas, Texas. Oct. 26-28. Conducted by 
Texas Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations. Pres. Mrs. F. 
W. McAllister, San Antonio, Texas. 

DirEcTORS OF THE Poor AND CHARITIES AND 
Correction, Conference of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of. ~- Reading, Pa. 
October 12-15. Ass’t Sec’y, James Mc- 
Kenna, Reading Chamber of Commerce, 
Reading, Pa. 


Correction, New York 
Albany, N. Y., 
Wallace, 


Tupercutosis, New England Conference on. 
Springfield, Mass., October 8-9. Further 
information may be secured by address- 


ing the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 E. 22d Street, New York. 


TuBercuLosis, Southern Conference . on. 
Columbia, S. C. October 24-25, Further 
information may be secured by address- 
ing the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 IX. 22d Street, New York. 


named by each and on related subjects. 
enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


Moral Vrophylaxis, 105 West 40th St., 

New York City. Edward L, Keyes, Jr., 
President. Six educational pamphlets. 10c 
each, Quarterly Journal, devoted to sex edu- 
cation, $1.00 per year. Dues—Active, $2.00; 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau. 


Ss HYGIENE—NSociety of Sanitary and 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis IE. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention. 
Publications free on request, Annual member- 
ship dues $d. S 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres., Dr.. Henry M. 
3 Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 
St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of New York. New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL AY GIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers. Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health. Ek. I. Rob 

bins, lioxec.. Sec., 203 Sus. 2ith St, New 
York. ‘To unite all government health agencies 
into a National Department of Health to in- 
form the people how to prevent. disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 Last 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Ilattield, M.D., Ixec. Sec’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members, 


ACE BETTERMENT-— National Donfer- 
R ence on Race Betterment. Regeneration 
of Race through eugenics and euthenics, 
Interesting exhibit at Panama-Vacitic Ex- 
position. Official Proceedings first conference, 
650 pages, now ready, $2.00, Address Secvre- 
tary, Battle Creek, Michigan, 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 

Association, Vres., Wm. Woodward, 

Washington; Sec’y, S. M. Gunn, Boston, 
I’ounded for the purpose of advancing the cause 
of public health and prevention of disease. Vive 
sections: Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Muni- 
cipal Health Officers, Sanitary Engineering and 
Sociological. Official organ American Journal 
of Public Health, $3.00 a year published month- 
ly. 3 months’ subscription, 50 cents, Address 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information, Pub- 
lications: Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins. Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exec. Sec., 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Through 
its ‘own and Country Nursing Service, 
maintains a staff. of specially prepared 

visiting nurses for appointment to small towns 
and rural districts. Pamphlets supplied on 
organization and administration of visiting 
nurse associations; personal assistance and ex- 
hibits available for local use. Apply to Su- 
yerintendent, Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service, Washington, D. C,. 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subject 
Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organ 
zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence isinvited. Alway: 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Socia 
Hygiene Assoe. Inc., 105 West 40th St. Nw 
Y.; Branch Offices: 122 South Michigan) 

Ave., Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. | 

To promote sound sex education, the reduction, 

of venereal diseases, and the suppression of com-" 

mercialized vice. Quarterly magazine ‘Social 

Hygiene.’ Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5; 

su-taining, $10. Information upon request. Pres,, 

Charles W. Eliot; Gen. Sec’y, William F, Snow, 

M.D.; Counsel, James B. Reynolds, 


Racial Problems 


eet So 


for concise information concerning th 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the deman 
condition and 


progress of the Negr 
Race. Extended bibliographies. Full index, 
Price 25c, By mail 35c. Negro Year Book 
Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
gro race, 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMIPTON, VA. 
—'Trains Negro and Indian youth. “Great 
educational experiment station.’ Neither 

a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. tle Irrissell,. 
Principal: I’. K. Rogers, Treasurer: W. : 
Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern) 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors, 4 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. Publishes” 
The Crisis, a monthly magazine. Fifty branches” 
and locals. Legal aid, literature, speakers, lan-- 
tern slides, press material, ete. President, 
Moorfield Storey: Chairman of the Board oft 
Directors, J. E. Spingarn; Vice President and 
Treasurer, Oswald Garrison Villard; Director 
of Publications and Research, W. E. B. DuBois, 
Secretary, Mary Childs Nerney. 


Social and Economic Problems 


MERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION—_ 
Objects: “the encouragement of economic 
research,” “the issue of publications on- 

economic subjects,” ‘the encouragement of per-- 
fect freedom of economic discussion.’ The mem- 
bership includes the professional economists_ 
of the country together with many others inter- 
ested in scientific study of economic problems, 
Publications: American Economie Review. Pro- 
ceedings of Annual Meetings, and Handbook 
Dues $5.00 a year. Secretary A, A. Young, 
Ithaca, N. Y 


Immigration 


OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS IN 
C AMERICA—Clearing house and bureau 
of consuitation on transportation, em- 
ployment, standard of living, savings and in-~ 
vestments, education, naturalization, legislation 
and public charges. frank Trumbull, Ch.; Felix 
M. Warburg and Frances A. Kellor, V.-Ch. ; 
Wm. Fellowes Morgan, Treas. Dues $5 a year 
including Immigrants in American Review and 
literature. 95 Madison Ave., N. ¥. City. 


1 
MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of 
I Women (National), Department 
grant Aid, with headquarters at 2 
Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen Wink- 
ler, chairman,—gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has inter- 
national system of safeguarding. Invites mem- 
bership, 


OOKS ON SOCIAL PROBLEMS~—The Sur- 
vey Associates, Inc., 105 KE, 22d Street, 
New York are publishers for the Russelt 

Sage Foundation and agents for books on in- 
dustry, health, recreation, relief, civic prob- 
lems, immigration, sex hygiene, hospitals, tuber- 
culosis, settlements, prison reform, child labor, 
women in industry, vocational guidance, hous- 
ing, city planning. 

List of books on special topics submitted on 

request. Also current fiction dealing with so- 
cial problems, 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-National Munic- 
ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 


delphia, William Dudley Ioulke, Pres. ; 
Clinton Kogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 


electoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 
civic education, franchises, school 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


UBLIC HEALTH IN SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
y branz Schneider, Jr., with discus- 


confront American communities, Social work- 
ers May gain from it an understanding of what 
the new public health can and should do, Of 
professional interest to sanitary engineers, pub- 


lic health administrators and teachers. 159 
pages, 14 maps, 38 charts, 27 _ photographs. 
25 cents. Dept. of Surveys and Exhibits, hus- 


sell Sage Foundation, 130 HW, 22nd St. N. Y. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENYT—tThe Short Ballot Organiza- 


tion, 383 Iourth Ave., N. Y. City. Wood- 
row Wilson, Pres.; Richard 8S. Childs, Sec'y. 
National clearing house for information on 


these subjects. Pamphlets free. Publish Beard’s 
Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot Charters, 


2 ee ee ee eee 
LCOHOL QUESTION-—the Scientific Tem- 
perance Irederation, 36 Bromfield St., Bos- 

ton, Mass., maintains a library of litera- 

ture on the alcohol question, including hygienic, 
industrial, economic, and sociological relations ; 


promotes investigations and surveys; publishes | 


Scientific Temperance Journal and other litera- 
ture, and the results of reliable researches ; 
furnishes models, posters, and lantern slides for 
Traveling I¢xhibits, 


Church and Community 


Christ in America operates through its 
Sommission on the Church and Social Service. 
“A Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
vice’ (Paper .80; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
formation regarding social movements in all 
the churches. For literature and service ad 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
105 KE. 22nd St., New York. 


er imissic SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 


Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant [Episcopal Church, 

Tor literature and other information address 
the Iield Secretary, Rev. I. M. Crouch, Church 
Missions House, 281 Iourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
“Department of Social and Public Service, 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau, 
Social Service Committees. Elmer_S. Torbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Temperance 


NTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Dept.of Publishing Interests, Box AK, West- 
erville, O. Headquarters for literature on 

temperance and national prohibition movement ; 
books, maps, charts, posters, leaflets, pamphlets, 
tracts, cartoons, Scientific studies of the question 


of inebriety. Authoritative statistics from 
sociological and economic standpoint. We can 


published on this question, anywhere in the 
world; in English and various other languages, 
0 NS Er es ee ere 


Work With Boys 


OYS’ CLUB FEDERATION —National 
Headquarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City. A clearing house for information 

on subjects relating to work with boys. Print- 
ed matter distributed; workers furnished; as- 
sistance given in organizing. Invites member- 
Club free; individual $1.00. Wm. C. 
Cc. J. Atkinson, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance, It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
creed, class or sex. 5 
Yor literature address Orin C, Baker, Gen, 
Secy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Settlements 


ETTLEMENTS—National Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 

roblems disclosed by settlement wok: seeks the 
Richer and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, See, 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass, 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child. Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec'y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal, 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT _ LIFE— 
American Assoc. for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations, 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS —National 
Child Welfare Isxhibit Association, 30 NWast 
42nd St., New York, Charles Il. Vowli- 

son, Gen. Sec’y. Bulletins covering Organization, 
Cost, Construction, Floor Vlans, Publicity, x- 
plainers, Program, Lesults, ete. Will assist 
cities in organization and direction. Exhibit 
material to loan, 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave., New York, 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Tour million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. Furnishes Bulletins, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 

Ilelping, Russell Sage loundation, 130 Last 

22d St, New York. Vrinted matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, ete 


Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON REC- 
REATION—A classified list of signincant 
publications on recreation giving publisher, 

price, and printed description. Cities issuing 
teports on recreation administration are also ii - 
cluded. Price 10 cents. Department of Rec- 
reation, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22né 
Street, New York City. 


ECREATION —Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
Rae New York City. Howard S. Braucher, 
ec’y. 
Play, playgrounds, public recreation. Monthly 
magazine, he Playground, $2 a year. 


RECREATION SURVEY OF SPRING- 
FIELD, ILLINOIS—tThe printed report 
deals with the Basis of Public Concern 
in Recreation; Recreation through the Homes, 
Schools, and Parks; Commercial Amusements; 
Athletics, and Pageants, It contains plans for 
school yard development and a recreation pro- 
gram for the city. Price 25 cents. Depart- 
ment of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 FE, 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field, List ef pamphlets on family 
treatment, community study, relief, transporta- 
tion, etc., sent upon application. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Rev. Francis H. 

Gavisk, L.L.D., President, W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. 
Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend all 
fields social work, Bulletins and mise. publi- 
eations. Conducts information bureau. TForty- 
third annual meeting, Indianapolis, Ind., Spring 
of 1916. Membership $2.50; (beginning Jan. 1, 
1916, $3.00). 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 

ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 

Irancis II, McLean, gen'l sec’y., 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
operation in social programs in the United 
States, 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY -—National Con- 
sumers League, 6 Last 39th St., New 
York, Mrs. Ilorence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership tee $2.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 


boards, protection of women workers, sweat- 
shops, etc. 
ORKING WOMEN—National Women’s 


‘trade Union League stands for self goy- 

ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. “Life 
and Labor’, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, 10c a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres. 
Miss 8. M. Franklin, Editor. 116 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 

League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 

New York. Organizing Sec'y, Jean Ham- 
ilton. 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—‘The Club Work- 
er,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WG@MEN—National Board, Y. W. 

C. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine; The association Monthly. Pres., 
Mrs. Robert I, Speer. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. ‘The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, vee literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
1CS —American Home [Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 
School. Vublishes Journal of Home Economics, 
500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 
Seattle, Aug. 18-20; Oakland, Aug. 26-28. Ad- 
dress Station N, Baltimore, Md. 


Industry 


OMMITTEE ON WOMEN’S WORK OF 
THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION— 

130 East 22d Street, New York City.—In- 
vestigates industrial conditions, especially wo- 
men’s work, wages, home conditions, industrial 
training, enforcement of labor laws. LVublica- 


tions: By Survey Associates; Women in the 
Bookbinding Trade, Artificial Flower Makers, 
Working Girls in Evening Schools. By the 


Iactory Investigating Commission, New 
State :—Wages in the Millinery Trade. 


, tau LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 


dustrial Hygiene and Safety; Workmen's 

Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg- 
islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. 

American Labor Legislation Review, quarter- 
ly, sent free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 Hast 23d Street, 
New-York City. John B. Andrews. Secretary. 


RISONS —National Committee of Prisons 
and Prison Labor, 319 University Hal, 
Columbia University, New York City, 


Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman, Adolph Lew- 
isohn, Chairman, Executive Committee; R. 
Montgomery Schell, Sec.-Treas. Prison condi- 
tions throughout the country examined with 
recommendations for constructive reform, 
Pamphlets free to members, $5.00 a year. 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
lvurnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, 

training librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. 
A. L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 E. Washington St., Chicago, 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 
—A free reference and lending library 
containing 12,000 general books on applied 
sociology, 15,000 volumes of reports and 3,000 
clippings. The bi-monthly bulletin is sent 
upon request. The last report of the library 
contains a list of printed bibliographies now 
available. Address: Library. tussell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York City. 


Remedial Loans 


Federation 
130 BE, 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National 

of Itemedial Loan Associations, 

22nd St., N. ¥. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given, 


| Classified Adv\ ertisements | 


HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT secretary in Y.4W. C. A, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Association: experience 
unnecessary. Address Mrs. Le. A. Wood- 
ard, Y. W. C. A., Youngstown, Ohio. 


SOCIAL service worker wanted by Sept. 
15. One who can conduct a Montessori 
class. Address Box 304 East Greenwich, 
ea ee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


\ TRAINED Colored social worker with 
experience, seeks position in any line of 
social work. Address 2175 Survey. 


HOUSEKEEPER, with several years’ 
experience, desires position in a school or 
other institution as matron or chaperon. 
Address 2177 Survey. 


YOUNG woman with domestic science 
training desires position as housekeeper 
in settlement... Also, wishes some | social 
work. Experienced. Addréss 2179,’ Sur- 
VEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—To find someone sufficiently 
interested to finance a new method of 
teaching foreigners English. Address Eve- 


ning School Teacher, SurRvEyY. 


VACATION 


Your own is in sight now, isn’t it >? 
Congratulations! 
Before you give yourself up too 


completely to jubilation, Jef us know 
where you are going. Do not leave 
it until the last suit case is packed. 

To prevent delay or break in the 
receipt of issues, we must know the 
week before you wish the change to 
be made. 


Progressivism is an Aspiration 
Everywhere 


EXCEPT IN CALIFORNIA. 
There it is an Accomplished Fact. 


That alone accounts for re-election of 
Governor Johnson by the tremendous 
plurality of 180,000—a greater plurality 
than that received by the eighteen 
previous governors of California put 
together. 


The East has little idea of the stu- 
pendous significance of this election, be- 
cause, for some reason, news of western 


progress finds a great barrier in the 
Rockies. 


If you want to know how it was done 
and is still being done in California, 
read the CALIFORNIA OUTLOOK, the 
the recognized weekly organ of western 
progressive thought. 


One year, $2. Six Months, $1. 


CALIFORNIA OUTLOOK COMPANY 
524 Seuth Spring Street - 


Los Angeles. 


“Every Friday morning when THE 
NATION comes, I fill my pipe and read 


it from beginning to end.”’ 


—James Russell Lowell 
to E. L. Godkin 


This sentence is a good description of THE NATION. 


Would you not like to have it come to you every week ? 


Send us $1.00 for trial subscription and you will receive 


THE NATION for 18 weeks—$4.00 for the full year. 


THE NATION 


20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


10c. a copy 


$4.00 a year 


“AMERICA FIRST!” 


“SUIT THE ACTION TO THE WORD” 


By GEORGE HARVEY 


is the leading article in the 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


FOR AUGUST 


Copies for sale at all newsstands 
Thirty-five cents a copy 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
FIVE MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Four dollars a year 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
171 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


